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Al>rAham  Lincoln  was  born  In  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  February  12, 1S09,  and 
Is  now  51  years  old.  He  is  of  the  race  of 
the  Massachusetts  Lincolns,  though  his 
parents  were  of  Quaker  stock,  that  mi- 
grated from  Pcnsylvania  to  Virginia, 
whence  his  grandfather  removed  in  1781-2 
to  Kentucky,  and  was  there  surprised  and 
killed  by  Indians  while  at  work  on  bis 
clearing.  Like  most  pioneers,  he  left  his 
fan:ily  poor  ;  and  his  son  also  ditd  pre- 
maturely, leaying  a  widow  and  several 
children,  including  Abraham,  then  six 
years  old.  The  family  removed  spon  aft«r 
to  Southern  Indiana,  where  Abraham  grew 
to  the  stature  oftix  feet  and  some  inches, 
but  enjoyed  scarcely  better  opportunities 
for  instruction  than  in  Kentucky.  Proba- 
bly i^ix  months  in  all  of  the  rudest  sort  of 
school  ng  comprehends  the  whole  of  his 
technical  education.  He  was  in  turn 
a  farm  Ia^o^o^,  a  common  workman  in  a 
saw -mi  II.  and  a  boatman  on  the  Wabash 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  Thus  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it,  the  rugged  experiences 
of  aspiring  poverty,  the  wild  snorts  and 
rude  games  of  a  newly  and  thinly  peopled 
forest  region — the  education  born  of  the 
log-cabin,  the  rifle,  the  axe,  and  the  plow. 
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combined  with  the  refections  of  an  orlgt* 
nal  and  vigorous  mind,  eager  In  the  pur- 
suit ef  knowledge  by  every  available 
means,  and  developing  a  character  of 
equal  resource  and  firmness — made  him 
the  man  he  has  since  proved  himself. 

At  21,  he  pushed  farther  West  into 
IllinoL<:,  which  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  his  home,  living  always  near  and  for 
some  years  past  in  Springfield,  the  State 
Capital.  He  worked  on  a  farm  as  a  hired 
man  the  first  year  in  Illinois ;  the  next  year 
he  was  clerk  in  a  store ;  then  volunteered 
for  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  chosen 
a  captain  by  his  company ;  the  next 
year  he  was  an  nnsaccessful  candidate 
for  the  Legislature;  he  was  chosen  the 
next,  and  served  foiir  sessions  with  emi- 
nent  usefulness  and  steadily  increasing 
reputation;  studied  law  meantime,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  bar ;  was  early  re* 
cognized  as  a  most  effective  and  convinc- 
ing  advocate  before  the  People  of  Whig 
principles  and  the  Protective  policy,  and 
of  their  illustrious  embodiment,  Henry 
Clay ;  was  a  Whig  candidate  for  Election 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  Presidential  con- 
test from  1836  to  1852  inclusive  ;  was  cho- 
sen to  the  XXXth  Congress  from  the 
Central  District  of  Illinois  in.  1846,  and 
served  to  its  close,  but  was  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election  ;  and  in  1849  measurably 
withdrew  from  politics  and  devoted  hiin- 
self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
the  Nebraska  Iniquity  of  1864  called  him 
again  into  the  political  arena.  He  was 
the  candidate  et  the    Whigs    for  U.  8. 


Senator  before  the  Legislature  chosen  that 
year ;  but  they  were  not  a  majority  of  the 
body  ;  so  he  declined  and  urged  his  friends 
to  support  Judge  Trumbull,  the  candidate 
of  the  anti-Nebraeka  Democrats,  who  was 
thus  elected 

In  the  gallant  and  memorable  Presiden- 
tial contest  of  1866.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name 
headed  the  Fremont  Electoral  Ticket  of 
Illinois.  Ill  185S,  he  was  unanimously 
designated  by  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention to  succeed  Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
Senate,  and  thereupon  canvassed  the  State 
against  Mr.  D.  with  an  ability  in  which 
logic,  art,  eloquence,  and  thorough  grod- 
nature  were  alike  conspicuous,  and  which 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  Mr. 
Douglas  secured  a  predominance  in  the 
Legislature  and  was  elected,  though  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  the  larger  popular  vote,  so 
that  if  the  question  had  been  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  the  champion 
of  Squatter  Sovereignty  and  ofindilTerence 
as  regards  Slavery  extension  would  not 
now  be  a  Senator  from  Illinois. 

As  a  Presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Lincoln 
enjoys  peculiar  advantages.  M'hile  his 
position  as  a  Republican  renders  him 
eatisfactory  to  the  most  zealous  member 
of  the  party,  the  moderation  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  conservative  tendencies 
of  his  mind,  long  approved  and  well 
known  of  all  men  in  public  life,  commend 
him  to  every  section  of  the  Opposition. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  Americans 
and  Whigs,  and  in  short  all  who  are  in- 
spired rather  by  patriotism  than  by  party 


feeling,  should  not  rally  to    his  support. 
Republicans  and  Conservatives,  those  who 
dread    the    extension  of   Slavery,    and 
those  who  dread  the  progress  of  Adminis- 
trative and  Legislative  Corruption,  may 
be  assured  that  in   him  both  these  evils 
will  find  a  stern  and  immovable  antagonist 
and  ioipassable  barrier.  At  the  same  time 
as  a  Man  of  the  People,  raised  by  his  own 
genius  and  integrity  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest  position,  having  made  for 
himself  an  honored  name  as  a  lawyer,  an 
advocate,  a  popular  orator,  a  statesman, 
and  a  Man,  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
masses  of  the  country  may  well  hail  hia 
nomioation  with  a  swelUng  tide  of  en- 
thusiasm, if  wild  and  prolonged  outbursts 
at  Chicago  are  the  fitting   prelude  and 
beginning. 

We  need  hardly  say  thai  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  though  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  arduous  and  persistent  ef- 
forts, is  eminently  a  "  tiling  that  can  be 
done."  The  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party,  now  less  likely  to  be  repaired  than 
before  his  nomination,  the  fact  that  he  was 
put  forward  by  one  of  the  doubtful  States, 
Illinois,  ^nd  nominated  in  great  measure 
by  votes  from  two  others,  namely,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  the  universal 
desire  of  the  country  to  settle  the  vexa- 
tious Slavery  question  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Fathers— all  these  are 
powerful  in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  ticket. 
But,  as  we  stdd,  efforts  must  be  made. 
The  organization  must  be  perfected  in  ev- 
ery State,  in  every  county,  in  every  dla* 


tiict.  Tracts  and  newspapers  must  be  dis- 
seminated. Public  discussions  must  be 
held.  The  people  must  be  animated,  en- 
lightened, inspired  with  a  sense  of  the 
solemn  duty  resting  on  all  patriotic  citi- 
Bens.  Thus  the  great  Victory  may  be 
achieved,  and  the  country  may  be  redeem- 
ed from  the  pernicious  influence  that  are 
hurrying  it  to  ruin.  Americans !  Repub- 
licans !  Shall  not  all  this  be  accom- 
plished ? 

HANNIBAL  HAMLIN. 

Mr.  Hamlin  who  was  nominated  May  19, 
by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
for  Vice-President,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Ox- 
ford Co.,  Me.,  in  Aug.,18u9,  and  is  now  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He  is  by  profei- 
sion  a  lawyer,  but  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years  has  been,  for  much  of  the  time,  in 
political  life.  From  1S36  to  1S40  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  and 
for  three  of  those  years  he  was  Speaker  of 
its  House  of  Rep^'esentatlves.  In  1S43  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  re- 
elected for  the  following  term.  In  1S4T 
he  was  again  a  member  of  the.  State 
Legislature,  and  the  next  year  was  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  John  Fairfield,  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  1S51  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  in  the  same  body,  but  resisned  on 
being  chosen  Governor  of  Mai«e  in  ISoT. 
In  the  same  month  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  six  year^, 
which  office  he  accepted,resigning  the  Gov- 
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ernorehip.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  This  record  is  an  evidence  of  the 
ccnfidence  with  which  he  has  always  been 
regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  Maine. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  That  act  he  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  the  party,  with  which  he  had  been  all 
his  life  connected,  no  longer  deserved  the 
name  of  Democratic,  and  was  treacherous 
to  the  principles  he  had  so  long  cherished, 
Theoceforward  he  gave  his  support  of 
the  Republican  party.of  which  he  has  ever 
since  continued  a  faithful  and  distinguibh- 
ed  leader. 

Mr.  Hamlin  is  a  man  of  dignified  pres- 
ence, of  solid  abilities,  unflinching  in- 
tegrity, and  great  executive  talent  Pa- 
niiliar  with  the  business  of  legislation,  he 
is  pecvaliarly  adapted,  by  the  possession  of 
all  these  qualities,  to  fill  beneficially  for  the 
country,  and  to  his  own  and  to  his  party's 
bonor,  the  h.igh  post  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  the  name  ol  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine,  is  9  fit  second  to  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Dlinois. 

Much  has  been  said  lately,  of  represen- 
tative men — so  much,  indeed  th'^t  an  en- 
terprising publisher  has  put  forth  n  book 
of  biographies,  in  which  the  lives  of  all  our 
most  noted  politicians  are  sketched  at 
length,  and  the  world  is  given  to  under 
stand  that  gentlemen  who  obtain  political 
position  are  the  high  types  of  American 
civilization.  B;  t  this  is  a  cardinal  mis- 
take ;  and  this  book  in  question  does  not 
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icontain  a  word  of  manj  of  the  real  repre- 
sectative  men  of  the  natioo.  graham 
Lincoln's  name,  for  instance,  is  omitt«d, 
from  itjVhile  such  names  as  Cobb,  Dal- 
las, Orr,  Lane,  Brown,  Botts  and-  Wise, 
are  treated  with  tue  most  elaborate  con- 
Bideration. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lincoln  suipasses  all 
these  as  a  persomfication  ofthedis  inctive 
genias-of  our  country  and  its  institatior  s 
Whatever  is  peculiar  In  the  history  and 
development  of  America,  whatever  is  fore- 
most in  its  civilization,  whatever  is  grand 
in  its  social  and  political  structure  finds 
its  best  expression  in  the  career  of  such 
men  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our  first  and 
principal  task  as  a  nati'»n  *■  a3  been  to  sub- 
due the  vast  wilderness  which  has  been 
given  us  as  a  heritage.  To  expel  the  sav- 
age, to  fell  the  forest,  to  clear  the  field,  to 
tame  the  soil,  to  cons  met  the  ways  of  in- 
tercourse and  to  convert  the  desert  into  a 
prosperous  and  blooming  habitation,  has 
been  the  work  imposed  upon  us,  and  our 
highest  triumphs  consist  in  the  success 
with  which  this  has  been  accomplished. 
Our  literature,  art  and  science  have  a^  yet 
merely  made  a  beginning ;  our  achieve- 
ments in  war  and  diplomacy  are  compar- 
atively insignificant;'  but  the  practical  en- 
ergy which  within  a  few  years  has  carried 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  its  highest  forms,  over  an  entire  conti- 
nent, commands  and  deserves  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world.  This  has  been  cur 
destiny,  and  future  history  will  write  it  as 
our  earliest  distinction  and  glory. 


Now,  the  pioneers  of  the  West  have 
been  the  instruments  of  this  success — men 
who  have  quitted  the  settled  districts  of 
the  seaboard  to  reclaim  the  interior  wil- 
derness ;  who  have  taken  their  axes  upon 
their  shoulders  to  clear  away  the  woods ; 
who  have  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  to 
turn  up  the  "oil ;  who,  freighting  flat-boats 
with  the  wares  of  the  villages,  have  car- 
ried them  into  the  solitudes  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  frontier  ;  and  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  we  behold  one  of  the  most  hardy 
and  adventurous  of  these  backwoodsmen. 
A  pioneer,  a  woodcutter,  a  boatman  and  a 
farmer,  he  has,  in  each  vocation,  typified 
one  grand  and  characteristic  mission  ol 
our  people,  and  become  a  representative 
man  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

Our  country  is  not,  however,  distin- 
guished alone  for  its  stupendous  physical 
progress,  for  those  grand  triumphs  over 
nature  which  have  sprinkled  the  whole 
continent  with  cities,  and  connected  its  re- 
motest parts  by  railroads  and  telegraphs. 
It  has  also  worked  out  for  itself  a  peculiar 
social  and  political  constitution.  Placing, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankmd, 
the  controlling  power  of  government  in 
the  hnnds  of  the  whole  people,  it  has  con- 
structed a  vast  fabric  of  society  on  that 
basis.  It  has  said  to  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men,  here  you  are  free ;  here  you  are 
equal  in  rights  to  each  other  ;  here  the  ca- 
reers of  life  are  open  to  every  comer ;  men 
are  thrown  upon  their  own  Intrinsic  man- 
hood for  their  reliance,  and  It  belongs  to 
each  one  to  become  the  architect  of  bis 
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own  fortunes.  This  unlimited  freedom  of 
action,  though  it  has  produced  some  social 
evils,  has  produced  much  greater  good, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  na- 
tion on  the  globe  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  so  prosperous,  so  inteligent,  and 
80  contented  as  they  are  in  this  nation. 
What  more  striking  illustration  of  its 
eflfects  could  we  have,  than  the  rise  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  his  present  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world?  Is  he  not  pre-eminent- 
ly the  child  of  our  free  institutions  ?  A 
poor  orphan,  without  education  or  friends, 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  by  the  energy 
of  his  will,  by  the  manliness  and  probity 
of  his  character,  he  raises  himself  to  for- 
tune and  fame  ;  a  powerful  party,  which 
contains,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  virtue 
and  intelligence  as  any  other,  assignshim 
without  intrigues  or  efiforts  of  his  own,  the 
first  place  in  its  regards,  making  hira  the 
bearer  of  its  standard  in  a  momentous  po- 
litical conflict ;  and  in  a  few  months  more 
we  may  see  the  once  friendless  boy  the 
occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  strikingly 
embodied  in  his  career,  which  is  itself  an 
admirable  commentary  on  their  excel- 
lence. 

We  hav*»  said  that  the  opportunities  of 
life  were  open  to  all  men  in  this  couatry ; 
but  in  saying  so  we  are  not  entirely  accu- 
rate; for,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  class 
of  enslaved  Africans  among  us  which  con- 
stitutes a  sad  exception.  Slavery  began 
to  exist  on  tlils  continent  before  we  were 
a  nation,  and  though  it  was  regarded  as  a 
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temporary  and  transitorial  thiog,  circmn- 
stances  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
world  gave  to  it  gradually  an  unexpected 
and  pernicious  importance.  Itgrewwith 
our  growth,  until  ihose  who  were  inter- 
ested in  it  came  to  control  the  political 
destinies  of  the  country,  and  to  run  a 
course  of  rivalry  even  with  our  free  peo- 
ple. Giving  character  to  the  civilization 
of  the  South,  it  has  produced  a  serious 
conflict  between  it  and  the  civilization  of 
the  North.  The  men  who  labor  for  them- 
eelves  contend  with  the  men  who  labor 
through  slaves  for  the  possession  of  the 
government  and  the  planting  of  those  im- 
mense territories  at  the  Wes.  which  are 
the  seats  of  future  empire.  But  here  again 
Abraham  Lincoln  appears  as  a  champion 
of  the  movement  of  freedom.  Though 
born  at  ihe  South,  he  has  identified  him- 
self thoroughly  with  the  cause  of  free  la- 
bor, recommending  its  practice  by  his 
daily  example,  and  commending  its  prin- 
cipits  by  Lis  vigorous  eloquence. 

Could  you  have,  then,  a  better  repre- 
sentative man  than  Lincoln  ? 

Having  fully  expressed  our  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  nominatidhs  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  we  are,  of  course,  glad 
to  have  the  candidates  commended  by 
others  for  whatever  they  may  see  in  them 
V  orthy  of  praise.  Yet  we  think  that  the 
Republican  papers,  anxious  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  ihe  party  on  the  broad  basis 
which  it  has  adopted,  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  of  their  approval  and  to 
give  most  prominence  to  those  which  are 


best  calcnlated  to  win  the  pooular  sup- 
port, and  especially  those  which  will  best 
obtain  the  good-will  of  such  as  are  most 
essential  to  our  success. 

In  this  view  we  have  been  led  to  ques- 
tion the  expediency  of  magnifying,  as 
many  do,  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  devoted  follower  of  Henry 
Clay.  To  a  ^ery  large  and  important 
part  (we  do  not  say  a  majoriny)  of  the 
Republican  party  this  fact  is  ver  •  far  from 
being  a  recommendation  Having  been 
themselves  censcientiously  opposed  to  Mr. 
Clay's  policy,  and  having  always  done 
their  best  to  resist  h\s  schemes,  and  hav- 
ing in  common  with  the  great  m  ijority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rejoiced  in 
the  successive  defeat  and  final  overthrow  of 
every  one  of  those  great  measur-^g  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  Mr.  Clay  de  vot-sd  himself, 
these  persons  are  not  prepared  to  surrender 
their  own  convictions  by  adrait'lng,  even 
by  implication,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the 
better  entitled  to  their  sufiPrag  s  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Clay's  projects.  All  that  they  can 
be  justly  expected  to  do  is  to  giv^e  him,  as 
they  are  prepared  to  do  if  they  may,  a 
generous  and  hearty  support  ii  hispres- 
ent  position,  notwithstanding  his  former 
concurrence  with  Mr.  Clay.  They  sup- 
port him  because  he  has  left  th''  ground 
that  Mr.  Clay  occupied,  of  compromise  and 
concession  to  slavery,  and  b>-cause  he  now 
manfully  talses  the  stand  of  open  opposi- 
tion and  unyielding  resistance  to  all  the 
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unjust  demands  and  all  the  bold  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power. 

We  rejoice  to  co-operate  with  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  former  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  maintaining  this  new  position  which 
Mr.  Clay  spent  his  last  strength  in  resist- 
ing. But  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  another  large  portion  of  the  support- 
ers of  Mr.  Clay,  both  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  are  still  the  most  impracticable  of 
all  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, and  the  most  desperate  in  their  hostili- 
ty to  our  cause.  If  it  is  expected  that 
these  men  are  to  be  conciliated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  ticket,  nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  such  a  hope.  Their 
natural  iastincts,  their  life-long  habits, 
their  social  sympathies,  bind  them  to  the 
support  of  the  great  property  interest  of 
slavery  and  the  prerogatives  of  S9  exclu- 
sive a  caste  as  the  slaveholders.  There  ia 
no  sentiment  so  strong  among  them  as 
their  hostility  to  the  Republican  cause 
and  its  leaders,  and  they  would  rather  al- 
low any  other  result  to  take  place  than  to 
contribute  to  our  triumph.  It  is  ide  to 
imagine  that  this  deadly  hostility  is  to  be 
appeased  by  the  mere  fact  tha,t  our  candi- 
date was  a  s  upporter  of  the  Great  Com- 
promiser until  he  became  convince  1  that 
the  days  of  the  compromise  were  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  needed  resources 
are  to  be  found,  if  at  all.among  those  hon- 
est and  patriotic  democrats,  who  have 
supported  democracy  because  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  and  who  are  open- 
ing their  eyes  to  *he  evidence  that  th^ 
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democratic  party,  as  at  present  organiz- 
ed, is  false  to  the  interests  of  liberty  and 
has  become  wholly  devoted  to  slavery. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  every  such 
roan  gained  over  from  the  enemy  counts 
two  in  the  tlectiou.  And  multitudes  of 
such  men  may  be  gained  or  lost,  as  they 
shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  sincere  in  its  adoption  of 
the  common  platform,  or  to  fear  that  it  is 
managed  to  be  made  a  Whig  party,  with 
an  ulterior  purpose  of  turning  it  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  politics  of  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  has  been  put 
forth  by  a  knot  of  timid  people  here  at 
the  North,  as  aman  moderate  in  his  opi- 
nion on  the  slavery  question,  and  one  who 
does  not  share  in  the  extravagance  of 
either  North  or  South.  Accordingly  he  is 
commended  to  the  conservatives  of  the 
North,  on  that  ground,  with  considerable 
earnestness.  Take  Bell,  say  his  friends 
and  you  Will  have  a  safe  President,  who 
will  refuse  to  agitate  these  dangerous 
questions,  and  give  peace  and  harmony 
once  more  to  our  distracted  Union. 

At  the  same  .time,,  Bell's  adherents  at 
the  South  endeavor  to  further  his  hopeless 
cause  on  very  different  grounds.  Bell  is 
wholly  with  us,  they  say,  on  this  slavery 
question.  No  fire-eater  who  clamors  for  a 
slave-code  for  the  territories  is  more  de- 
cided or  extreme  in  his  convictions  as  to 
the  rights  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  than 
Bell  is.  He  not  only  approves  of  slavery 
in  its  economical  and  social  aspects,  bat 
he  is  eager  to  cariy  it  into  new  regions. 
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and  to  maintain  it  there  with  the  whole 
authority  and  force  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Toombs,  Davis  or  Toucey  are  not 
more  strenuous  in  the  assertion  of  theie 
views  than  Bell  has  been  and  is. 

Such  are  the  positions  of  the  southern 
conservaiive  prints,  and,  between  them 
and  the  conservai  ive  prints  of  tli  e  North, 
we  must  say  they  are  right.  Mr.  Bell 
shares  in  all  the  retrograde  sentiments  of 
the  South.  In  his  speech  ia  the  Senate  on 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  he  did 
not  scruple  to  avow  his  approbation  of 
slavery,  and  his  dssire  to  see  it  extended. 
He  said. 

"  As  to  the  lawfulness  or  sinfulness  of 
the  instifution  of  slavery — whether  fren- 
zied or  fanatic  priests,  or  more  learned  and 
rational  divines  may  preach,  whatever 
they  may  affirm  of  Christian  precepts,  of 
moral  and  reli^ous  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities^  whatever  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  nature  or  of  Almighty  God  they 
may  announce;  whatever  doctrines  or 
theories  of  the  equality  of  human  rights, 
and  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  di- 
versified as  they  are  by  complexion,  to 
physical  formation  and  mental  develop- 
ment, the  disciples  of  a  transcendental 
•creed  of  any  kind  may  hold  or  teach ;  how- 
ever they  may  dogmatize  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  declare  it  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nature  by  any  one  race,  with 
whatever  superiority  of  mental  or  physical 
faculties  they  maybe  endued, to  subjugate 
those  of  an  enferior  race,  and  make  them 
the  instruments  of  improvement  and  ame* 
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that  of  their  masters  and  conquerors,  in 
carrying  forward  the  great  work  of  cirili- 
zation — until  we  shall  be  enlightened  by 
revelation  from  a  higher  source  than 
thamselves,  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of 
interpreting  the  law  of  nature  by  which  I 
see  revealed  in  the  history  of  mankinet 
from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  time, 
uncoLitradicted  by  Divine  authority,  i 
must  interpret  that  law  according  to  the 
prominent  tacts  connected  with  this  siA- 
ject,  as  they  have  stood  out  in  the  past, 
and  as  they  stand  out  bef( re  us  at  tfig 
day.  Lookingr  through  the  eyes  of  history, 
I  have  seen  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude the  instrument  and  hand-maid  of 
Hindoo,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Jewish, 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  I  have 
seen  the  institution  recognized  by  the  the- 
ocratic government  of  the  Je  *s,  the  chosen 
depositaries  of  the  Word  of  Life ;  by  dem- 
ocratic Athens  and  Republican  Rome,  I 
have  seen,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Roman 
civilization  by  the  savage  hordes  of  the 
North,  that  these  new  masters  of  Western 
Europe,  and  their  successors,  adopted  and 
cont  nued  to  uphold  the  same  institution, 
U'lder  various  modifications  adapted  to  the 
clianging  condition  of  both  slave  and  mas- 
ter, and  still  under  an  advancing  civi- 
lization, un<  il  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. I  see  the  same  institution  tolerated 
and  maintained  in  Eastern  Europe  at  this 
day.  I  see  the  native  race  of  all  British 
India  at  this  moment  bowing  the  neck  un- 
der a  system  of  quasi  slavery.    But,  above 
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all,  I  have  seen  here  on  this  continent  and 
In  these  United  States,  the  original  lord3  ot 
the  soil  subdued — some  of  them  reduced  to 
slavery,  others  expelled — driven  out — and 
the  remnant  still  in  subordination ;  and  all 
this  under  an  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
nature  which  holds  good  at  this  day  among 
our  northern  brethren;  and  I  have  yet  in 
reserve  that  great  fact  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded-r-three  millions  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  whose  labor  is  subject  to  the  will 
of  masters,  under  such  circumstances  ihat 
their  condition  cannot  be  changed,  though 
their  masters  should  will  it,  without  jie- 
Btruction  alike  to  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  both  master  and  slave.  These  are  the 
lights  by  which  I  read  and  understand  the 
law  of  nature." 

Mr.  Bell,  in  the  same  speech,  tried  to 
show  the  society  in  which  it  existed,  and 
he  carried  his  argument  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  declare  that  he  believed  the  prosper- 
ity and  slory  of  the  United  States  to  be 
mainly  due  to  our  subjection  of  the  Aflri- 
cans. 

"  Sir,  making  all  due  allowance  for  Ame- 
rican enterprise  and  the  emergies  of  free 
labor  under  such  a  system  of  free  govern- 
ment as  we  enjoy,  I  doubt  whetier  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  country  would 
have  attained  more  than  half  their  present 
extraordinary  proportions  but  for  this  so 
iruch  reviled  institution  of  slavery.  Sir, 
your  rich  and  varied  commerce,  external 
and  internal ;  your  navigation ;  your  com- 
mercial marine,  the  nursery  of  the  mili- 
tary; your  ample  revenues;  the  pablio 
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credit ;  your  manufactures,  your  rich,  pop- 
lilous  and  splendid  cities — all,  all  my  trace 
to  this  institution,  as  to  their  well-spring, 
their  present  gigantic  proportions — nour- 
ished and  built  up  to  their  present  amaz- 
ing height  and  grandeur  by  the  great  sta- 
ples of  the  South — the  products  of  slave 
labor. 

"  Yet  slavery,  in  every  form  in  which  it 
has  existed  from  the  primitive  period  of 
organized  society — from  its  earliest  and 
patriarchal   form  to  this  time,   in  every 
quarter  of  the   globe — and  all  its  results, 
even  the  magnificent  results  of  African 
slavery  in  the  United  States,   are  declared 
to  be  against  the  law  of  nature.    Though 
contributing  in  a  hundred  various  formg 
and  modes,  through  a  period  of  thousands 
of  years,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  generally ;  theugh  some- 
times abused,  as  all  human  institutions, 
even  those  of  religion,  are,  still  contribut- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization  ; 
though,  if  you  please,  having  its  origin  in 
Individual  cupidity,  still    working  out  a 
general  good ;  yet  slavery  and  all  its  ben- 
eficent results  are  pronounced  against  the 
will  of  God  by  those  who  claim  a  superior 
illuminalion  upon  the  subject.    This  may 
be  so ;  but  I  must  say  that  this  conclusion, 
BO  confid -ntly  announced,  ia  not  arrived  at 
in  accordance  witk  the-  Baconian  method 
of  reasoning  by  whic?i  we  are  taught  that 
from  a  great  many  particular  and  well-es- 
tablished facts  in  the  physical  economy  we 
may  safely  deduce  a  general  law  of  physi- 
cal nature,  and  so  of  morals  and  govern- 
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it  is  rather  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
arraignment  of  tlie  ways  of  Providence, 
mysterious  as  we  knew  them  to  bs,  for 
feeble  men  to  declare,  that  which  has  been 
Ijermitted  to  exist  and  prosper  from  the 
beginning  among  men  and  nations,  is  con- 
trary to  his  wilL 

The  most  graphic,  and,  we  dare  say,  the 
most  reliable  historical  sketch  of  "  Old 
Abe  Lincoln"  that  we  haye  seen  or  heard 
is  that  which  follows.  It  is  embraced  in 
the  opening  rpeedi  of  Judge  Douglas  of 
the  first  joint  debate  between  himself  and 
"  Old  Abe,"  at  Ottawa,  IHinoIs,  August 
21, 1858,  and  reads : 

In  the  remarks  I  have  made  upon  tbia 
platform,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
upon  it,  I  mean  personally  nothing  disres- 
pectful or  unkind  to  tiiat  gentleman.  I 
have  known  him  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  points  of  sympa- 
thy between  us  when  we  first  got  acquaint- 
ed. We  were  both  comparatively  boys, 
and  both  struggling  with  poverty  in  a 
strange  land.  I  was  a  school  teacher  in  the 
town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a  flourishing 
grocery  keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem.  He 
was  more  successful  in  his  occupation  than 
I  was  in  mine,  and  hence  more  fortunate  in 
this  world^s  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those 
peculiar  men  who  perform  with  admirable 
skill  everything  which  they  undertake.  I 
made  as  good  a  school  teacher  as  I  could, 
and  when  a  cabinet-maker  I  made  a  good 
beadotead  and  table,  although  my  old  boss 
said  I  succeeded  better  with  bureaus  and 
•ecretaries  than  ,  with  any  thing    else  ; 
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bnt  I  believe  that  Lincoln  was  alwaya 
more  successful  in  bosineas  than  I,  for  his 
business  enabled  him  to  get  tnto  the  Leg- 
islature. I  met  him  there,  however,  and 
had  a  sympathy  with  him  because  of  the 
aphill  struggle  we  both  had  in  life.  He 
was  then  just  as  good  at  telling  an  anec- 
dote as  now.  He  could  beat  any  of  the 
boys  wrestling  or  running  a  foot  race,  in 
pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a  copper  ;  could 
ruin  more  liquor  than  all  the  boys  of  the 
town  together;  and  the  dignity  and  lm« 
partiaUty  with  which  he  presided  at  a 
horse  race  or  a  fist  fight  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  won  the  praise  of  everybody 
that  was  present  and  participated.  I  sym- 
pathized with  him  because  he  was  strug- 
glmg  with  difficulties,  and  so  was  I  Mr. 
Lincoln  served  with  me  in  the  Legislature 
in  1836,  when  we  both  retired,  and  he  sub- 
sided or  became  submerged,  and  he  was 
lost  sight  of  as  a  public  man  (or  some 
years.  In  1846,  when  Wilmot  introdnced 
hie  celebrated  proviso,  and  the  abolition 
tornado  swept  over  the  country,  Lincoln 
again  turned  up,  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Sangamon  District.  I  was 
then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  was  glad  to  welcome  my 
old  friend  and  companion.  Whilst  in 
Congress  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  taking  the 
Bide  of  the  common  enemy  against  his 
own  country,  and  when  he  returned  home 
he  found  that  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple followed  him  everywhere,  and  he  was 
again  submerged  or  obliged  to  retire  into 
private  life,  forgotten  by  his  former  friends. 
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make  this  abolition  or  black  Republican 
platfonn,  in  company  with  Giddings. 
Lovejoy,  Chase,  and  Fred,  Douglas,  for 
the  Republican^arty  to  stand  upon. 

Jfow,  the  only  points  in  ail  this  state- 
ment of  Judge  Douglas,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  occasion,  were,  the  Judge's 
charges  concerning  the  Mexican  war,  the 
Illinois  abolition  platform  of  1854,  and 
the  grocery  store.  Touching  the  Mexican 
war,  Mr.  Lincoln  explained  that  while 
he  had  opposed  the  preamble  of  the 
war  bill  declaring  that  war  existed 
"by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  h«  had 
voted  all  the  supplies.  With  regard  to  the 
said  abolition  platform,  "he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  did  not  entertain  such  sen- 
timents ;  and  with  regard  to  his  keeping  a 
grocery  store,  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  in  reply  to  the  aforesaid 
speech  of  Mr.  Donglas,  made  the  follow- 
ing correction,  to  wit : 

Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two 
more  of  these  little  follies.  The  Judge  is 
wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lin- 
coln being  a  'grocery  keeper.'  I  don't 
know  as  it  would  have  been  a  great  sin  if 
I  had  been,  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln 
never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work 
the  latter  part  of  one  winter,  in  a  little 
Btillhouse  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow.  And 
BO  I  think  my  friend  the  Judge  is  equally 
at  fault  when  he  charges  me,  at  the  time 
when  I  was  in  Congress,  of  having  opposed 
our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex 
ican  war."  &c. 
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The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
from  a  publication  devoted  to  the  demo- 
cratic party.  If  nothing  more  can  be  said 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  think  he  may  be  elected. 

ABRAM  LINCOLN,  OF  ILUNOIS, 

XHE  KEPUBUCAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  FRESI- 
DKSCT. 

Abram  Lincoln,  Uie  republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  the  campaign  of  1860, 
is  a  native  of  Harden  county,  Kentucky. 
He  was  born  February  12,  1809.  Hia 
parents  were  born  in  Virginia,  and  were  of 
very  moderate  circumstances.  He  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Abram  Lincoln ,  emigrated 
from  Rockingham  Cknmty,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky  about  1781-82,  where,  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians.  His 
ancestors,  who  were  respectable  members 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  De- 
scendants from  the  same  lineage  still  reside 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Abram  Lincoln,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  further  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  Spencer  county,  in  Indiana,  m  1816. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  hmited  education. 
In  1830  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  passed 
the  first  year  in  Macon  county,  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  next  went  to 
New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sagamon 
county,  now  Chenard  County,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year  as  a  clerk  in  a 
store.  About  this  time  the  Florida  or 
Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  on  the 
call  from  the  federal  governmedt  for  vol- 
unteers^ a  company  was  raised  in  Now 
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Salem,  and  Lincoln  was  elected  captain. 
He  served  tiiroagh  this  memorable  cam- 
paign. On  his  retom  to  Illinois  in  1832, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature, but  was  defeated.  The  next  three 
succeeding  biennial  elections,  he  wag 
elected  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Whig 
party.  Daring  his  legislative  term  he 
studied  law,  and  subsequently  engaged 
practically  in  the  profession  at  Springfield; 
but  his  practice  at  the  bar  did  not  with- 
draw his  attention  from  pohtics,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  one  ot  the  leaders  of 
the  whig  party  in  Illinois,  and  was  on  the 
electoral  ticket  in  several  Presidential 
campaigns.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf  in 
1844,  by  making  a  tour  of  Illinois  and 
advocating  Clay's  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  elected  to  Congress  iu 
1846,  and  served  nntU  1849. 

While  in  Congress,  the  Wilmot  proviso 
warfare  was  in  progress,  and  which  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
country,  uutU  it  shook  the  foundation  of 
the  country  from  its  centre  to  its  circum- 
ference. He  voted  torty-two  times  for 
the  proviso.  He  was  also  active  in  con- 
nection with  Seward,  Chase,  Giddings,  and 
other  abolitionists,  in  the  agitation  of  that 
subject.  He  also  opposed  the  Mexican 
war,  and  declared  it  unconstitutional  and 
wrong,  and  voted  against  the  bill  granting 
160  acres  of  land  to  the  volunteers. 

In  the  National  Convention  of  1848, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  advanced 
the  nomination  of  General   Ta^'ior,  and 
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Bustained  the  nomination  by  a  canvass  of 
his  own  State.  In  1852  he  was  efficient  in 
his  efforts  for  General  Scott,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  whigs  o(  niiinois  and  the 
Northwest  as  one  of  ,their  own  leaders. 
From  1849  to  1854  Mr.  Lincohi  was  engag- 
ed in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  before  the 
Illinois  Legislature  for  the  United  States 
Senator,  prior  to  which  ho  stumped  the 
State  for  the  whigs.  When  the  Legislature 
met,  the  democracy  was  in  the  majority, 
aiii!  General  Shields,  the  democratic  candi- 
( ;;U' was  elected.  In  1855  he  was  again 
the  candidate  of  the  whigs  for  United 
States  Senator  before  the  Legislature  cboeen 
that  year  ;  but  the  democracy  being  in  the 
majority,  Lincoln  was  again  defeated  and 
Judge  Trumbull,  the  democratic  candidate, 
elected.  In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  head- 
ed the  Fremont  electoral  ticket  in  Illinois. 
In  1858  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican State  Committee  to  have  Mr.  Lin- 
coln succeed  Douglas  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  effect  this  he  stumped  the 
State  for  the  republicans  ;  and  it  was  dur- 
ing th]s  campaign  that  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
the  best  political  speeches  of  his  life,  and 
from  which  the  people  of  the  Union  will  at 
once  read  his  sentiments  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  He  is  a  tarrlff  man  ;  io 
favor  of  a  protective  poUcy  ;  opposed  to 
the  Dred  Scoot  decision,  urging  as  an  es- 
pecial reason  for  his  position  that  it  de- 
prives the  negro  of  the  rights  of  that 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  guarantees  to  the  citizens  of 
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each  State  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immtinities  of  the  several  States. 

In  the  campaign  in  Ilhnois  in  1858,  when 
he  stumped  the  State  in  opposition  to 
Douglas,  he  showed  himself  an  adept  in 
political  strategy,  and  suited  his  speeches 
to  the  locality  m  which  be  spoke.  In  one 
county  he  would  preach  one  set  of  princi- 
ples, and  a  different  and  contradictory  set 
in  other  counties.  He  is  no  orator,  states- 
men or  legislator,  hut  is  classed  among  the 
stump  speakers  of  the  Tom  Ford  stamp. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Lincoln,  or, 
as  he  is  more  lamiliary  termed  among 
those  who  know  him  best,  "  Old  Uncle 
Abe,"  is  long,  lean  and  wiry.  In  motion 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  elasticity  and 
awkardness  which  indicate  the  rough 
training  of  his  early  life,  and  his  conver- 
sation savors  strongly  of  Western  idioms 
and  pronunciation.  His  height  is  six  feet 
three  mchea.  His  complexion  is  about 
that  of  an  octoroon  ;  bis  face,  without  be- 
ing by  any  means  beautiful,  is  gentle 
locjking,  and  good  humor  seems  to  lurk  in 
every  corner  of  Us  innumerable  angles. 
He  has  dark  hair  unged  with  gray,  a  good 
forehead,f-malleye8,a  long  penetrating  noso 
wilh  nostrils  such  as  Napoleon  always  liked 
to  find  in  his  best  generals,  because  they 
inoloated  a  long  head  and  clear  thoughts  ; 
and  a  mouth,  which,  aside  from  biding  of 
raagnificient  proportions,  is  probably  the 
mo8t  expressive  feature  of  hi.s  face. 

As  a  speaker  he  is  ready,  precise  and 
fluent.  His  manner  before  a  popular  as- 
sembly is  as  be  pleases  to  make  it    being 
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either  superatively  ludicrous  or  very  im- 
pressive. He  employs  but  littJe  gesticula- 
tion, but  wben  he  desires  to  make  a  point, 
produces  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  an  ele- 
vation of  his  eyebrows,  a  depression  of  his 
mouth  and  a  general  malformation  of 
countenance  so  comically  awkward  that  it 
never  fails  to  "  bring  down  the  house." 
His  enunciation  is  slow  and  emphatic  and 
his  voice,  though  sharp  and  powerful,  at 
times  has  a  frequent  tendency  to  dwindle 
into  a  shrill  and  unpleasunt  sound,  but  as 
before  stated,  the  peculiiar  characterisiic 
of  his  features,  the  frequent  contortions  of 
which  excite  a  merriment  his  words  could 
not  produce. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  author  of  the  basis 
upon  which  Seward  fOrmedhis  •'  irrepres- 
sible conllct"  platform,  as  will  be  seen 
from  subjouied  extracts  from  his  speeches 
Lincoln's  "  irrepressible  conflict"  senti- 
ments were  uttered  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Springfield  Illinois,  June  17,1858,  and 
Seward's  speech  on  the  same  topic  in  Oc- 
tober, 1858.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  speech 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  ou  the  17th  of  June, 
1868,  said.:— 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease — the 
slavery  agitation — Ed.) — until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "  A 
hous>e  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand" 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently,  half  slave,  half  free.  I  do 
not  oxiiect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — ^I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  1  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  devided.  It  will 
Secome  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 
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Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  ar- 
rest the  further  spread  of  It,  and  place  it 
•where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extmction :  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new — ^North 
as  well  as  South. 

In  another  speech  at  Chicago,  on  the 
16th  July,  1858,  he  said:— 

"  I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  think," 
as  much  as  any  abolitionist.  I  have  been 
an  old  line  whig.  I  have  always  hated  it, 
and  I  always  beheved  it  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  If  I  were  in  Congress, 
and  a  vote  should  come  up  whether  slav- 
ery should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  Terri- 
tory, in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
I  would  vote  that  it  should." 

In  another  speech  at  Springfield,  HI., 
July  17, 1858,  he  said:— 

''  1  nevertheless  did  mean  to  go  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  throw  missiles  into 
Kentucky,  to  disturb  them  in  their  domes- 
tic mstitutions." 

In  another  speech  at'Galesburgh,  Octo- 
ber 7, 1858,  he  said: — 

"  I  believe  that  the  right  of  property  in 
a  slave  is  not  distinctly  and  expressly  §il- 
firmed  in  the  constitution." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  Union 
until  during  the  past  winter,  when  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  middle  and  New  Eng- 
land States,  delivering  political  stump 
speeches  at  twenty -five  cents  per  capita 
adnussion.    He  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
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pared for  the  newspapers;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  lecture  he  interspersed  it  with 
radical  republican  sentiments  fully  as 
treasonable  as  Seward's  "  irrepressible 
conflict,"  doctrine.  He  realized  two  hun- 
dred dollars  from  this  lecture.  He  next 
visited  Connecticut,  and  stumped  that 
State  for  the  republicans.  The  fact  of  his 
charging  an  admission  fee  to  his  lectures— 
a  thing  unknown  before  in  our  political 
history  —  was  the  subject  of  comment 
among  leading  republicans,  and  in  several 
instances  received  the  rebuke  which  such 
political  showmanship  deserved. 


Tsne:  piiAXFORM. 

We  give  below  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  adopted  at  its  first  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1856, 
and  that  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the 
same  party  at  Chicago,  two  days  since  for 
1860: 

PLATFORM  OF  1860. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  Electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  Convention  assem- 
bled ,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  constituents  and  our  country,  unite 
in  the  following  delarations: 

First  :  That  the  history  of  the  nation 
during  the  last  four  years  hasfully  estab- 
lished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the 
organization  and  perpetuation  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  that  the  causes  which 
called  it  into  existence  ai;e  permanent  In 
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tjieir  nature,  and  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore demand  its  peaceful  and  constitutional 
triumph. 

Second  :  That  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  promulgated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions ;  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved  ;  and 
that  we  reassert "  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

Third  :  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  population  ;  its  surprising  de- 
velopment of  material  resources;  its  rapid 
augmentation  of  wealth  ;  its  happiness  at 
home  and  its  honor  abroad  ;  and  we  hold 
in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion, 
come  from  whatever  source  they  may  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  has  ut- 
tured  or  countenanced  a  threat  of  disu- 
nion, so  often  made  by  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  without  rebuke  and  with 
applause  from  their  political  associates  ; 
and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  disu- 
nion, in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of 
their  ascendancy,  as  denying  the  vital 
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principles  of  a  free  Government,  and  as 
an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason ,  which 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant 
people  strongly  to  rebuke  and  forever 
silence. 

Fourth:  That  the  maintenance  inviolate 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially 
the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  con- 
trol its  own  domestic  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is 
essential  to  that  balance  of  power  ou 
which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of 
political  faith  depends,  and  we  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes. 

Fifth  :  That  the  present  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration has  far  exceeded  our  worst 
apprehensions  in  its  measureless  subser- 
viency to  the  exactions  of  a  sectional  in- 
terest, as  is  especially  evident  in  its  des- 
perate exertions  to  force  the  infamous 
Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the  protest- 
ing people  of  Kansas — in  construing  the 
personal  relation  between  master  and  ser- 
vant to  involve  an  unqualified  property  in 
persons — in  its  attempted  enforcement  ev- 
erywhere, on  land  and  sea,  through  the 
intervention  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
C!ourts  of  the  extreme  pretentions  of  a 
purely  local  interest,  and  in  its  general 
and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  en- 
trusted to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

Sixth:  That  the  people  justly  view  with 
alarm  the  reckless  extravagance  which 
pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal 
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omy  and  accountability  is  indispensable 
to  arrest  the  system  of  plunder  of  the 
public  treasury  by  favored  partisans ; 
while  the  recent  startling  developments 
of  fraud  and  corruption  at  the  Federal 
Metropolis,  show  that  an  entire  change  of 
administration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Skvemb  :  That  the  new  dogma  that  the 
Constitution  of  its  own  force  carries  Sla- 
very into  any  or  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  is  a  dangerous  political  her- 
esy, at  variance  with  the  explicit  provi- 
sions of  that  instrument  itself,  with  co- 
temporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  precedent,  is  revolu- 
tionary in  its  tendency  and  subversive  ot 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

Eighth  :  That  the  normal  condition  of 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  Freedom  ;  that  as  our  republican 
fathers  when  they  had  abolished  Slavery 
in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  the  process 
of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legisla- 
tion, whenever  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  this  provision  of  the 
Ck)nstitution  against  all  attemps  to  violate 
it:  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress, 
of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of  any  in- 
dividuals, to  give  legal  existence  to  Slave- 
ry in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth:  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopen- 
ing of  the  African  slave-trade,  under  the 
cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  per- 
versions of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime 
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against  humanitj,  a  burning  shame  to 
our  country  and  age,  and  we  call  upon  our 
Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppres- 
Bion  of  that  execrable  traffic. 

Tenth  :  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by 
their  Federal  Governors  of  the  acts  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
prohibiting  Slavery  in  those  Territories, 
we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
boasted  Democratic  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention and  Popular  Sovereignty,  em- 
bodied in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill, 
and  a  denuciaiion  of  the  deception  and 
fraud  involved  therein. 

Eleventh  :  That  Kansas  should  of  right 
be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State  under 
the  Constitution  recently  formed  and 
adopted  by  her  people,  and  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Twelfth  :  That  while  providing  revenlie 
for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment by  duties  upon  imposts,  sound  poli- 
cy requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these 
imposts  as  to  encourage  the  developement 
of  the  industrial  interest  of  the  whole 
country,  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the 
working-men  hberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
maunfacturers  an  adequate  rewgrd  for 
their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and  to 
the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  ia- 
dependence. 

Thirteenth  :  That  we  protest  against 
any  sale  or  alienation  toothers  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and 
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against  any  view  of  the  free  Homestead 
policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  pau- 
pers or  supplicants  for  public  bounty,  and 
we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  complete  and  satisfactory  Homestead 
measure  which  has  already  passed  the 
House. 

Fourteexth:  That  the  Kepublican  party 
is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our  Naturali- 
zation laws,  or  any  State  legislation  by 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship  hitherto 
accorded  to  immigrants  from'  foreign 
lands  shall  be  abridged  or  impaired  ;  and 
in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  efiBcient  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, whether  native  or  naturalized,  both 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Fifteenth:  That  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress for  River  and  Harbor  Improvements 
of  a  national  character,  required  for  the 
accommodation  and  security  of  an  exist- 
ing Commerce,  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  justified  by  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Sixteenth  :  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pa^ 
cific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country  ;  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  render 
immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  con- 
struction, and  that  as  preliminary  thereto, 
a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly 
established. 

Seventeenth  :  Finally,  having  thus  set 
forth  our  distinctive  principles  and  views 
we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens, 
however  differing  on  other  questions,  who 
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mance  and  support. 

PLATFORM  OF  1856. 

This  Convention  of  Delegates,  assem- 
bled in  porsiKuice  of  a  call  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  pcist  political  differences  or 
divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the 
I>olicy  of  the  present  Administration,  to 
the  extension  of  Slavery  into  Free  Terri- 
tory; in  favor  of  admitting  Kansas  as  a 
Free  State,  of  restoring  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  who  pur- 
pose to  unite  in  presenting  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
do  resolve  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  promulgated  in  the  Declaratioa 
of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  republican  institutions, 
and  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States,  shall  be  preserved. 

Rksolved,  That  with  our  republican 
fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the  prima- 
ry object  and  ulterior  designs  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  were,  to  secure  these 
rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction ;  that,  as  our  republican 
fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  Slavery 
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In  all  our  National  Territory,  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against 
all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  Slavery  in  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  by  positive  legisla- 
tion, prohibiting  its  existence  or  extension 
therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority  of 
Oougress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  of 
any  individual  or  association  of  individu- 
als, to  give  legal  existence  to  Slavery  in 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  present  Ck)n8titution  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

Resolvbd,  That  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their 
government,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Terri- 
tories those  twin  relics  of  barbarism- 
Polygamy  and  Slavery. 

Resolvbd,  That  while  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  es- 
tablished by  the  people  In  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  and  contains  ample  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  the  life,  liber- 
ty and  property  of  every  citizen,  the 
dearest  constitutional  rights  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  have  been  fraudulently  and  vio- 
lently taken  from  them— their  territory 
has  been  invaded  by  an  armed  force— 
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eporiOTis  and  pretended  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  oflBcers  have  been  set 
over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority, 
sustained  by  the  military  power  of  the 
Goveniment,  tyrannical  and  unconstitu- 
tional laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced 
—the  rights  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  have  been  infringed — test  oaths 
of  an  extraordinary  and  entangling  na- 
ture have  been  imposed,  as  a  condition  of 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  and  hold- 
ing OflSce— the  right  of  an  accused  person 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  has  been  denied — the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  has  been 
violated — they  have  been  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  without  due  process 
of  law — that  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  has  been  abridged — the  right 
to  choose  their  representatives  has  been 
made  of  .  no  effect — murders,  robberies 
and  arsons  have  been  instigated  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  offenders  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished — that  all  these 
things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge, 
sanction  and  procurement  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  that  for  this  high 
crime  against  the  Constitution,,  the  Union, 
and  Humanity,  we  arraign  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  President,  his  advisers,  agents, 
supporters,  apologists  and  accessories, 
either  before  or  after  the  facts,  before 
the  country  and  before  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  bring  the 
actual  perpetrators  of   these  atrocioQS 
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ontrages,  and  tbefr  accomplices,  to  a  sore 
and  condign  punishment  hereafter. 

Resolved,  That  Kansas  should  be  imme- 
diately admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
with  her  present  free  Constitution,  as  at 
once  the  most  eflFectual  way  of  securing  to 
her  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  of  ending  the  civil  strife  now  raging 
in  her  territory. 

Rkoived,  That  the  highwayman's  plea, 
that  "m'ght  makes  right,"  embodied  in 
the  Ostand  Circular,  was  in  every  respect 
unworthy  of  American  diplomacy,  and 
would  bring  shame  and  dishonor  upon 
any  Government  or  people  that  gave  it 
their  sanction. 

Eesolved,  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  most  central  and  practicable 
route,  is  imperatively  demanded 'by  tlie 
interests  of  the  whole  country^  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  render 
inunediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  con- 
struction ;  and,  as  an  auxiliary  thereto, 
the  immediate  construction  of  an  emi- 
grant route  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Resolved,  That  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  of  a  national  character,  required 
for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  our 
existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  and  justified  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  (Jovernment  to  protect  the  hves 
and  property  of  its  citizens. 

RisoLVED,  That  we  invite  the  aflSliatiou 
and  co-operation  of  freemen  of  all  parties, 
however  differing  from  us  in  other  re- 


gpects,  in  support  of  the  principles  herein 
declared ;  and,  believing  that  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country,  guarantee  h'berty 
of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights  among 
citizens,  we  oppose  all  legislation  impair- 
ing their  security. 

The  difference  between  these  platforms 
is  precisely  the  difference  which  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rendered  inevitable.    The  vir- 
tual attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  the  attempt  by  force  of  Arms  and  out- 
rages  hitherto  uuJaiown  in  any  civilized 
country,  not  in  a  state  of  acknowledged 
civil  war,  to  force  Slavery  upon  Kansas, 
crystallized  the  elements  of  opposition  into 
a   vigorous  and  earnest  party   in  1856, 
which  appealed  to  the  country  for  support. 
Bat  it  appealed  without  success.    The  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  the  intervening  four 
years,  has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  under  whose  auspices  this  alarming 
attempt  to  subvert  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  had  been  made. 
It  has  abated  in  no  degree  its  determined 
efforts  to  oppress  the  free  labor   of  the 
North,  and  to  uphold  and  extend  a  section- 
al interest  founded  upon  a  radical  denial  of 
the  rights  of  man  ;  it  has  avowed  this  nut 
simply  as  its  guiding  motive  in  a  single 
case,  bat  as  a  tixed  principle  of  govern- 
ment, applicable  at  all  times  and  every- 
where to  any  Territory  now  belonging  to, 
or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States ;  it  has  maintained  the  sublime 


truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Ia(I^)eDdence 
to  be  glittering  generalities  impossible  of 
universal  application  to  human  society  ; 
and  it  b£is  tlu-eatened  that  any  success- 
ful establishment  of  Republican  principles 
would  be  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
States.  The  Convention  at  Chicago,  there- 
fore, came  together  under  new  circum- 
stances, and  in  these  changed  relations. 
The  Republican  party  at  Philadelphia ,  in 
1856,  confronted  a  possible  temporary 
evil  :  in  1860  it  stands  face  to  face  with  an 
organized  despotism  which  announces  its 
malgovernment  and  raisgovernment  to  be 
founded  ou  immutable  princijrfes  of  uni- 
form application.  Whereas ,  therefore ,  the 
j)latform  of  1856  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
<j[uestion  of  Kansas,  the  platform  of  1860 
covers  a  broader  ground,  and  rests  on 
the  deep-rooted  piinciples  of  a  true  demo- 
cratic government,  by  which  the  aggies- 
Eions  of  the  Slave-Power  and  the  turpitude 
and  treachery  of  pretended  Demo<^.rats 
sball  be  overcome,  whether  in  Kansas  or 
any  other  Territory  ;  whether  on  the  land 
or  on  the  sea  ;  whether  it  be  to  open  the 
Tirgin  soil  of  the  West  and  South  to  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
or  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  to  the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  free  men  and  free  labor. 

The  platform  of  I860  differs  from  that 
of  1856  in  several  other  particulars 

While  it  emphatically  condemns  the  ex- 
tension of  Slavery,  it  carefully  afiBirms  the 
right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domeetic  institutions. 

It  proposes  such  aa  adiustment  of  tito 


Tari£r  that  while  the  needfal  revenue  is 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  Governraent. 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  shall 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ug-man,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the 
artisan. 

It  demands  that  the  Public  Lands  of  the 
country  shall  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  maintains  that  the 
squatter  who  has  reclaimed  a  farm  from 
the  wilderness  shall  be  sovereign  thereof, 
and  shall  not  be  dispossessed. 

It  opposes  any  change  in  the  Naturali- 
zation laws,  whether  by  Federal  or  State 
legislation,  by  which  there  shall  be  any 
abridgement  of  the  rights  of  citizensnip 
hitherto  accorded  to  Immigrants  from 
other  lands. 

It  favors  a  railroad  from  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
and  asks  for  a  daily  overland  mail  to  con- 
nect the  two  sides  of  the  continent  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  more  perfect 
communication. 

The  party  providing  thus  carefully  for 
all  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the 
people  :  pledging  itself  to  a  pure  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment ;  called  into  existence  by  tne  des- 
potic rule  of  an  unscrupulous  aristocracy, 
and  compressed  into  a  permanent  organi- 
zation by  a  persistent  enforcement  of  that 
rule,  threatening  to  subvert  the  most 
cherished  rights  of  m^  &nd  to  defeat  the 
end  and  aim  of  a  Republican  Government 
—this  party  appeals  to  the  people  from 
the  best  and  loftiest  motives,  and  has  a 
right  to  reckon  on  success. 


MR.  HAinJN'S  SPEECH. 
Hie  following  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hiain> 
lin: 

Friends  akd  Fellow-Citizens  :  Concur- 
ring with  yon  fully  in  the  great  principles 
which  have  united  us  in  political  associa- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  meet  you  on  thi^  oc- 
casion, and  I  unite  my  voice  with  yours 
most  cordially  in  a  tribute  to  a  common 
cause.  You  have  assembled  to  congratu- 
late each  other  upon  the  doings  of  our  re- 
cent Convention  in  Chicago,  the  result  of 
which  has  Come  tq  us  over  the  telegraph 
wires.  Of  that  position  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me,  you  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  while  I  feel  profobndly  grateful  for 
the  honor  it  confers^  and  am  duly  sensible 
of  the  obligations  it  imposes,  it  was  neith- 
er sought,  expected,  er^even  desired.  But 
as  it  has  come  unsolicited,  it  leaves  me 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  attach  to  it,  with  an  earnest 
hope  and  endeavor,  that  a  cause  more  im- 
portant than  any  man,  will  receive  no  det- 
riment at  my  hands.  But  you  have  come 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  standard-bearer, 
who  has  been -taken  from  the  Great  West, 
where  the  star  of  empire  is  culminating, 
if  it  has  not  ah-eady  culminated  ;  a  man 
of  compreh0tiBive  and  vigorous  intellect, 
ani  fully  equal  to  tiie  position  designated. 
The  architect  (tf  his  own  fortune,  he  comes 
to  OS  most  emphatically  a  representative 
man;  not  only  a  representative  man  as  an 
able  and  earnest  exponent  of  Bepubljcaa 

Kincipl^,  but  as  identified  with  the  la; 
ring  and  industrial  classes      Having 
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from  eaxly  life  to  the  matnrily  of  man- 
hood,  devoted  himself  to  physical  labor, 
he  can,  as  he  does,  but  feel  a  keener  sense 
of  the  rights  of  labor.  He  stands  before 
the  country,  too,  with  a  high  moral  char- 
acter, upon  which  even  a  suspicion  waa 
never  breathed,  and  with  a  political  in- 
tegrity above  reproach.  The  objects  de- 
sired by  the  Republicans  in  the  pending 
election,  and  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
our  candidate,  are,  to  bring  back  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  its  fathers  aud  founders,  and  to  admin- 
ister it  m  the  light  of  their  wisdom  and 
example  ;  to  aid  our  commerce,  to  send  it 
out  upon  distant  seas,  and  to  prepare  for 
It  havens  In  its  distress  and  on  its  return; 
to  infuse  new  life  and  energy  into  all  the 
productive  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
whole  country,  for  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  prosperity  of  every  country 
must  repose  upon  productive  industry- 
labor  it  is,  and  labor  alone,  that  builds 
and  navigates  our  ships,  delves  in  our 
mines,  makes  music  in  the  workshops, 
clears  away  the  forests,  and  makes  the 
hillside  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  maintains 
our  Government  and  upholds  the  world 
in  its  prosperity  and  advancement.  Sure- 
ly, then  jit  should  challenge  and  demand 
its  rights  of  the  Government  it  thus  sus- 
tains. To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  with  the  full  and  just  rights  of  all 
the  States,  the  States  themselves  not  in- 
terfering with  the  principles  of  Liberty 
and  Humanity  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  outside  of  their  own  juris- 
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diction,  and  to  preserve  our  original  ter- 
ritorial domain  for  the  homesteails  of  the 
free — these  are  the  great  principles  which 
we  have  united  to  sustain  and  advance. 
That  done,  our  Government  will  remain  a 
blessing  to  all,  and  our  country  a  refuge 
in  which  the  man  of  every  creed  and  ev- 
ery clime  may  enjoy  the  securities  and 
privileges  of  institutions  of  Freedom,  reg- 
ulated only  by  law. 


The  Efi'ect  of  the  Nomination. 

THE  WAY  THE  NOMINATION  WAS  RE- 
CEIVED IN  NEW  iORK. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  by  the  Chicago 
Convention,  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Committe  caused  one  hundred  guns  to  bo 
fired  in  the  Farlc  in  commemoration  of  tho 
event.  After  the  young  meu's  salute  had 
been  Ured,  the  General  Committee  caused, 
another  hundred  guns  to  be  flred,m  order 
to  show  their  approbation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. There  was  quite  a  crowd  collected 
in  the  Park  to  witness  the  tiring. 

There  was  also  one  hundred  guns  tired 
in  Hamilton  Square,  and  one  hundred  in 
Union  Square,  to  express  the  joy  of  the 
republicans  at  the  news  from  Chicago. 

KATIFICAXION  MKETDfQ  AT  SrOTVBSANT  INSH- 
TUTB. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  evening  by  tho 
Young  men's  Republican  Union,  in  the 
Stuyvesant  Institute,  to  ratify  the  nomina- 
tions of  Abram  Lincohi  and  Hannibal 


Hamlin,  as  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  tha  United  States. 
Four  or  five  hundred  were  probably  pres- 
ent during  the  evening,  but  the  crowd 
was  continually  dropping  in  and  out,  and 
at  no  one  time  exceeded  over  two  hundred 
persons. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  Brain- 
ard.  Speeches  were  made  by  a  Mr.  E.  F. 
Shepard,  Mr.  Center  and  others, almost  the 
entire  burden  of  which  was  the  expression 
of  disappointment  that  Wm.  H.  Seward  had 
been  deprived  of  the  nomination.  The 
belief  was  strongly  expressed,  however, 
that  the  present  would  prove  a  strong 
team,  and  that  the  republican  party,  which 
in  1856  was,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  gristle 
of  a  complete  organization,  was  now  a 
fully  developed  bone,  possessing  all  the 
elements  of  strength  and  resistance.  The 
Democratic  party  had  gone  to  the  dogs. 
One  portion  was  travelling  one  way.  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  tnere 
was  no  probability  that  it  would  ever 
again  be  welded  together  sufficiently 
strong  to  contend  against  the  well  com- 
bined forces  of  republicanism.  The  issue 
was  the  same  now  as  in  1856 — no  more 
slavery  in  the  Territories — and  the  men 
who  bad  been  selected  as  the  standard 
bearers  would  carry  them  through  the 
conflict  to  certain  victory. 

Mr.  McCuNTocK  presented  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted: — 

i.  Resolved,  That  the  young  Men's  Re- 
publican Lnion  responds  with  alacrity  and 
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unfeigned  satisfaction  to  tbe  nominationa 
of  the  Chicago  Convention. 

2.  Resolved,  that  in  Abram  Lincohi  of 
DLnois,  we  have  a  staunch  and  consistent 
representative  of  the  principles  of  the 
great  republican  party,  a  leader  worthy 
and  incorruptible,  of  whose  abihty  wo 
have  abundant  proof,  and  whose  patriot- 
ism none  can  question. 

3.  Resolved,  that  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  is  eminently  deserving  the  high 
position  assigned  him  by  the  Convention, 
and  will  rally  the  republican  hosts  in  the 
East,  no  less  effectively  than  his  illustrious 
associate  will  be  sure  to  do  in  the  West. 

4.  Resolved,  That  WB  fling  our  banner  to 
the  breeze  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
"Lincoln  and  Hamlin,"  confident  tliat 
With  such  a  ticket  there  can  be  no  such 
word  as  fail. 

A  gentleman  in  the  audience  oflFered  tba 
following,  which  was  also  accepted: — 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thinks  of  this 
association  are  due,  and  tendered  to  the 
delegates  from  this  city  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  for  their  unwavering  and  un- 
tiring support  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
statesman  in  the  country — William  H. 
Seward. 

Three  cheers  were  her©  proposed  for 
Mr.  Seward,  but  none  were  given.  In- 
deed, little  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  been 
manifested  during  the  entire  evening,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  from  different  individ- 
uals the  meeting  adjourned. 
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BAHnCAIION  UEETIXG  OF  THE  CSSTBM.  BEFUB- 
UCAN  CAMPAIGN  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  organization 
was  held  at  its  rooms,  722  Broadway,  May 
20,  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Lmcoln  and 
HamJm.  About  fifty  persons  were  pres- 
ent. The  chair  was  occupied  by  Daniel 
Ullman,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
A.  F.  Etow,  John  W.  Horton,  John  Long- 
tree,  A.  C.  Hills  and  others,  consistmg 
chiefly  of  well  digested  abuse  of  James 
Buchannan,  mingled  cheers  and  regrets  for 
Seward,  and  eulogy  for  Lincolh  and  Ham- 
lin. The  latter,  however,  were  exceed- 
ingly meager,  for  few  of  the  speakers 
■eemed  to  be  well  enough  posted  in  regard 
to  their  pohtical  attributes  to  handle  the 
subject  with  either  force  or  eflSiciency .  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  club  will  cheerfully 
support  and  heartily  sustain  Abram  Lincoln 
as  President,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  beheving 
that  they  will  faithfully  sustain  and  ener- 
getically support  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Report*  were  also  received  from  several 
of  the  wards  in  the  city  where  ratiflcatioa 
meetmgs  had  been  held  during  the  even- 
ing, every  one  of  which,  as  far  as  we 
learned,  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  fail- 
ure of  William  H.  Seward  to  obtain  the 
nomination.  As  one  of  the  gentlemen  per- 
tinently remarked,  "  Seward  had  shaken 
the  bush,  but  Lincoln  had  caught  the  bird.'' 

A  gentleman  who  was  among  a  number 
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of  others  that  went  to  Springfield,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  to 
call  upon  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  has  described  the  visit  in  a 
private  communication  to  us,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract, 

*'  It  had  been  reported  by  some  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  political  enemies  that  he  was  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  'lowest  hoosier  style,' 
and  I  thought  I  would  see  for  myself.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  the  business  of  the 
Convention  was  closed,  I  took  the  cars  for 
Springfield.  I  found  Mr.  Lincoln  living  in 
a  handsome,  but  not  pretentious,  double 
two-story  frame  house,  having  a  wide  hall 
running  through  the  centre,  with  parlors 
on  both  sides,  neatly,  but  not  ostentatious- 
ly, furnished.  It  was  just  such  a  dwelling 
as  a  majority  of  the  well-to-do  residents 
of  those  fine  western  towns  occupy.  Eve- 
ry thing  about  it  had  a  look  of  comfort 
and  independence.  The  library  I  re- 
marked in  passing,  particularly, and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  long  rows  of  books,  which 
told  of  the  scholarly  tastes  and  calture  of 
the  family. 

•*  Lincoln  received  us  with  great,  and  to 
me,  surprising  urbanity.  I  had  seen  him 
before  in  New  York,  and  brought  with  me 
an  impression  of  his  awkward  and  ungain- 
ly manner  :  but  in  his  own  house,  where 
he  doubtless  feels  himself  freer  than  in 
the  strange  New  York  circles,  he  had 
thrown  this  off,  and  appeared  easy,  if  not 
graceful.  He  is,  as  you  know,  a  tall,  lank 
man,  with  a  long  neck,  and  his  ordinary 
uoyements  are  unysually  angular,  even 
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OQt  west.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  gets 
interested  in  conversation,  his  face  lights 
op  and  his  attitudes  and  gestures  assume 
a  certain  dignity  and  impressiveness.  Hi^ 
conversation  is  fluent,  agreeable  and  po- 
lite. You  see  at  once  from  it  that  he  is  a 
man  of  decided  and  original  character. — 
His  views  are  all  his  own ;  euch  as  he  has 
worked  out  from  a  patient  and  varied  scru- 
tiny of  life,  and  not  such  as  he  has  learned 
from  others.  Yet  he  cannot  he  called 
opinionated.  He  listens  to  others  like  one 
enger  to  learn,  and  his  replies  evince  at 
ttie  same  time  both  modesty  and  sell-reli« 
ance.  I  should  say  that  sound  common 
sense  was  the  principal  quality  of  his 
mind,  although  at  times  a  striking  phrase 
or  word  reveals  a  peculiar  vein  of  thought. 
He  tells  a  story  well,  with  a  strong  idiom- 
atic smack,  and  seems  to  relish  humor 
both  in  himself  and  others.  Our  conver- 
sation was  mainly  political,  but  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.  One  thing  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
marked which  I  will  venture  to  repeat. 
He  said  that  in  the  coming  presidential 
canvass  he  was'  wholly  uncommitted  to 
any  cabals  or  cliques,  and  that  he  meant 
to  keep  himself  free  trom  them,  and  from 
all  pledges  and  promises. 

"I  had  the  pleasure,  also, of  a  brief  m- 
terview  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  persons,  I  trust  I  am 
not  trespassing  on  the  sanctities  of  private 
hfe  in  saying  a  word  in  regard  to  that 
lady.  Whatever  of  awkwardness  may  be 
ascribed  to  her  husband,  there  is  none  of 
it  in  her.     On,  the  contrary ,  she  is  quite  a 


pattern  of  lady-like  courtesy  and  polish. 
She  coDveises  Tyith  freedom  and  grace, 
and  is  thoroughly  au  fait  in  all  the  little 
amenities  of  society.  '  Mrs.  Lincoln  be- 
longs by  the  mother's  side,  to  the  Pfeston 
family  of  Kentucky,  has  received  a  hberal 
and  refined  education,  and  should  she 
ever  reach  it,  will  adorn  the  White  House. 
She  is,  I  am  told,  a  strict  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  Not  a  man  of  us  who  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
but  was  impressed  by  his  ability  and  char- 
acter. In  illustration  of  the  last  let  me 
mention  one  or  two  things,  which  your 
readers,  I  think,  will  be  pleased  to  hear. 
Mr.  Lincoln  s  early  life,  as  you  know,  was 
passed  in  the  roughest  kind  of  experience 
on  the  frontier,  and  among  the  roughest 
sort  of  people.  Yet  I  have  been  told  that, 
m  the  face  of  all  these  influences,  he  is  a 
Strictly  temperate  man,  never  using  wine 
or  strong  drink;  and  stranger  still,  he  does 
not  'twist  the  filthy  weed,'  nor  ^moke,  nor 
use  profane  language  of  any  kind.  When 
we  consider  how  common  these  vices  are 
all  over  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
West,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  exhibits 
no  little  strength  of  character  to  have  re- 
frained from  them. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  popular  with  his  friends 
and  neighbors;  the  habitual  equity  of  his 
mind  points  him  out  as  a  peace-maker  and 
composer  of  difficulties  ;  his  integrity  is 
proverbial ;  and  his  legal  abilities  are'  re- 
gaided  as  of  the  highest  order.  The  sou- 
briquet  of  'Honest  old  Abe,'  has  been  won 
by  years  of  upright  conduct,  and  is  the 
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popular  homage  to  his  orobitr.  He  car- 
ries the  marks  of  honesty  in  bis  face  and 
entire  deportment. 

"  I  am  the  more  convinced  by  thB  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the 
action  of  oar  Oonvention  was  altogether 
judicious  and  proper." 


SPEECH  OF 
ABRAHAHE  lilNCOIiN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

Delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  Monday, 
Feb.  27, 1860. 
Mr.  President  and  Feixow-Citizens  ov 
New  York  :  The  facts  with  which  I  shall 
deal  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  fami- 
liar ;  nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  gen- 
eral use  I  shall  make  of  them.  K  there 
Bhall  be  any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the 
mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  in- 
ferences and  observations  following  that 
presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  antmnn,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  reported  in  "The  New  York 
Times,"  Senator  Douglas  said  : 

"  Oar  fathers,  when  they  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  live,  under- 
stood this  question  just  as  well,  and  even 
better,  than  we  do  now." 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a 
text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt  it  be- 
cause it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed 
starting  point  for  a  discussion  between 
Republicans  and  that  wing  of  Democracy 
headed  by  Senator  Douglas.  It  simply 
leaves  the  inquiry :  "  What  was  the  un- 
derstanding those  fathers  had  of  the  ques- 
tion mentioned?" 

What  is  the  frame  of  Government  under 
which  we  live  ? 

The  answer  must  be:  "The  Constitution 

of  the  United  States."    That  Constitution 

consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787 

'(and  under  which  the  present  Govern. 

ment  first  went  into  operation),  and 
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tirelvesifbseqneirttjr  frsmed  amefndmei^, 
the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  ia 
1789. 

Who  were  oar  fathers  that  framed  the 
"Constitution?  I  suppose  the  **  thirty- 
nine  "  who  signed  the  original  instument 
may  be  fairly  called  our  fathers  who 
framed  that  part  o(  the  present  Grovern- 
ment.  It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say 
they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true 
to  say  they  fairly  represented  the  opinion 
and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that 
time.  Their  names,  being  familiar  to 
nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all,  need 
not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "  tMrty-Jiine,^'  for  the 
.present,  as  being  "our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
aivfe." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according 
to  the  t^t,  those  fathers  understood  just 
.as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now. 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of 
local  from  federal  authori^,  or  anything^ 
in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal 
•Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in 
our  Federal  Territories? 

Upon  this  Douglas  holds  the  aflQrmative, 
and  Republicansthe  negative.  This  affirm- 
ative and  denial  form  an  issue  ;  and  this 
issue— this  question — is  precisely  what 
the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood 
ibetter  than  we. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty- 
nine,"  or  any  of  them,  ever  acted  upon 
this  question  ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they 
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acted  upon  it— how  thev  expressed  t&at 
better  understanding. 

In  1784 — three  years  before  the  Oonsti- 
tution — ^the  United  States  then  owning  th© 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  do  other — 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  be- 
fore them  the  question  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  that  Territory ;  and  four  of 
the  "  thirty-nine,"  who  afterward  framed 
the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress, 
and-  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these, 
Eoger  Sherman, Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh 
Williamson  voted  for  the  prohibition — 
thus  showing  that,  in  their  understand- 
ing, no  line  dividing  local  from  federal 
authority,  nor  anything  else,  properly 
fwbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  federal  territory. 
The  other  of  the  four — James  McHenry— 
voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing 
that,  for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  im- 
proper to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  ConstitutiOD, 
but  while  the  C(xivention  was  in  session 
framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern 
Territory  still  was  the  only  territory 
owned  by  the  United  States— the  same 
question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritory again  came  before  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  ;  and  three  more  of  the 
*'  thirty -nine  "  who  afterward  signed  the 
Constitution,  were  in  that  Congress,  and 
voted  on  the  question.  They  were  William 
Blount,  William  Few  and  Abraham  Bald- 
win ;  and  they  all  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion—thus showing  that,  in  their  under- 
standing, no   line  dividing  local  from 
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ftederal  authority,  nor  anything  else, 
properly  forbids  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  federal  terri- 
tory. This  time  the  prohibition  became 
a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  well 
known  as  the  Ordin^ice  of  '87. 

The  question  of  federal  control  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  seems  not  to 
have  been  directly  before  the  (Convention 
which  framed  the  onginal  Constitution ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the 
"  thirty-nine  "  or  any  of  them,  while  en- 
gaged on  that  instrument,  expressed  any 
opinion  on  that  precise  question. 

In  1769,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat 
imder  the  Constitution,  an  act  was  passed 
to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  including 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  North- 
western Territory.    The  bill  for  this  act 
was   reported    by  one  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine,"  Thomas  Fitesimmons,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania.     It  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and 
-finally  passed  both  branches  without  yeas 
and  nays,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  unan- 
imous passage.    In  this  Congress  there 
were  sixteen  of  the"  thirty-nine  "  fathers 
who  framed   the  original  Constitution. 
They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gil- 
jnan,  "Wm.  S,  Johnson.  Rc^er  Sherman, 
Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  Wil- 
liam Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Ruf us  King, 
"William  Patterson,  (Jeorge  Clymer,  Rich- 
ard Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler, 
Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madison. 
Ihis  £hows  that,  in  their  understand- 
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ing.  no  line  diriding  locid  from  federst 
autnority,  !!(«■  anything' in  the  Constitu* 
tion,  properly  forbade  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  federal  territory  ;  els& 
both  their  fidelity  to  correct  principle^ 
and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
would  have  constrained  them  to  oppose 
the  prohibition. 

Again,  George  Washington,. another  of 
the  "  thirty-nine,"  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  approved 
and  signed  the  bill,  thus  completing  its 
vaUdity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,, 
in  his  understanding,  no  line  dividing 
local  from  federal  authority,  nor  smything 
in  the  Constitution,  forbade  tbe  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  ia 
federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  tha 
or  igiual  Constitution ,  North  Carolina  ceded 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  country 
now  constituting  the  State  (rf  Tennessee ; 
and  a  few  years  later  Georgia  ceded  that 
which  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of 
cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by  the 
ceding  States  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
ceded  country.  Asides  tJtiis ,  slavery  was 
then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Congress,  on  taking 
charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lutely prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But 
they  did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of 
it — even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
1798  Congress  organized  the  Territory  (rf 
Mississippi.    In  the  act  of  organizatioa 
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they  prohibited  the  bringing  of  slaves 
into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  without 
the  United  States,  by  fine  and  giving  free- 
dom to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act  passed 
both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas 
and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  three 
of  the  '*  thirty-nine "  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  John 
Langdon,  George  Bead  and  Abraham  Bald- 
win. They  all,  probably,  voted  for  it. 
Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their  " 
opposition  to  it  upon  record,  if,  in  their 
understanding,  any  line  dividing  local 
from  federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the 
Constitution,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in 
federal  territory. 

In  1803,  the  Federal  Government  pw- 
cbased  the  Louisiana  country.  Our  former 
territoral  acquisitions  came  from  certain 
of  our  own  States ;  but  this  Louisiana 
country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  na- 
tion. In  1804,  Congress  gave  a  territorial 
organization  to  that  part  of  it  which  now 
constitutes  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New 
Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  was  an  old 
and  comparatively  large  city.  There  were 
other  considerable  towns  and  settlements, 
and  slavery  was  extensively  and  thorough- 
ly intermingled  With  the  people.  Congress 
did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act,  prohibit 
slavery  ;  but  they  did  Interfere  with  it- 
take  control  of  it — in  a  more  marked  and 
extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Mississippi.  Ihe  substance  of  the  pro- 
vision  therein  made,  in  relation  to  slaves, 
was: 
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FiBSr.  That  no  slave  sbonld  be  import- 
ed into  the  territory  from  foreign  parts. 

&OOND.  That  no  »l^ve  should  be  carried 
into  it  who  bad  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  since  the  flrat  day  of  May, 
1798. 

Thibd.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried 
into  it,  except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his 
own  use  as  a  settler ;  ttie  penalty  in  all 
the  cases  being  a  fine  upon  the  violator  of 
the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act,  also,  was  passed  without  yeas 
and  nays.  In  the  Congress  which  passed 
it,  there  were  two  of  the  "  thirty-nine." 
They  were  Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan 
Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it. 
Tbey  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  pass 
without  recording  their  opposition  to  it,  if, 
in  their  under  standing,  it  violated  either 
the  line  proper  dividing  local  from  federal 
authority  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  1819—20,  came  and  paaied  the  Mis- 
souri question.  Many  votes  ^ere  taken, 
by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  or 
Congress,  upon  (he  various  phases  of  the 
general  question.  Two  of  the  '•  thirty- 
nine"  Rufus  King  and  Charles  Pinckney 
—were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr. 
King  steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition 
and  against  all  compromises,  while  Mr. 
Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery 
"prohibition  and  against  ail  compromises. 
By  this  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  bis  under- 
standing, no  line,  dividing  local  from  fed- 
eral authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constf- 
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tution,  was  violated  by  Congress  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  federal  territory  ;  while  Mr. 
Pinckney,  by  his  votes,  showed  thatJn  his 
understanding  there  was  some  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that 
case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only 
acts  of  the  "tnirty-nine,"  or  of  any  of 
them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus 
acted,  as  being  four  in  1784,  three  in  1787, 
seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in 
1804,  and  two  in  1819 — 20 — there  would 
be  thirfy-one  of  them.  But  this  would  be 
counting  John  Langdon,  Roger  Sherman, 
William  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George 
Bead,  each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin 
four  times.  The  true  number  of  those  of 
the  "  thirty -nine"  whom  I  have  shown  to 
have  acted  upon  the  question,  which,  by 
the  text  they  understood  better  than  we,  is 
twenty-three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown 
to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty -three  out  of 
our  "  thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  live,  who 
have  upon  their  official  responsibility  and 
their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very 
question  which  the  text  affirms  they"  un- 
derstood just  as  well,  and  even  better  than 
we  do  now  ;"  and  twenty-one  of  them — a 
clear  majority  of  the  whole  "  thirty-nine" 
—so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty 
of  gross  poUtical  impropriety,  and  willful 
perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  federal 
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authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution 
they  had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to 
support,  forbade  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  federal  ter- 
ritories. Thus  the  twenty-one  actei I, and 
as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  ac- 
tions under  such  responsibilities  speak  still 
louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty  three  voted  against. 
Congressional  prohibition  of  slavery  iu  the 
federal  territories,  in  the  instances  m  which 
they  acted  upon  the  question.  But  for 
what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known. 
They  may  have  done  so  because  they 
thought  a  proper  division  of  local  from 
federal  authority  or  some  provision  or 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the 
way ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such 
questioa^.have  voted  against  the  prohibi- 
tion ,  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  expediency.  No  one  who 
has  sworn  to  support  the  Qmstitution,  can ' 
conscientiously  vote  for  wha,t  h&  under- 
stands to  be  an  unconstitutional  measure, 
however  expedient  he  may  think  it ;  but 
one  may  and  ought  to  vote  against  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deems  constitutional,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  he  deems  it  inexpedient. 
It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down 
even  the  two  who  voted  against  the  pro- 
hibition, as  having  done  so  because,  in 
their  understanding,  any  proper  division 
of  local  from  federal  authority,  or  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "thirty- 
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nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  have 
left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon 
the  direct  question  of  federal  control  of 
slavery  in  the  federal  territories.  But 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  their 
understanding  upon  that  question  would 
not  have  appeared  dififerent  from  that  of 
their  twenty -three  compeers,  had  it  been 
manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to 
the  text,  I  have  purposely  omitted  what- 
ever understanding  may  have  been  mani- 
fested, by  any  person,  however  distin- 
guished, other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers 
who  framed  the  original  Constitution  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted 
whatever  understanding  may  have  been 
manifested  by  any  of  the  "  thirty -nine" 
even,  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general 
question  of  slavery.  K  we  should  look 
into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those 
other  phases ,a8  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and 
the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  general- 
ly, it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direcJt 
question  of  federal  control  of  slavery  in 
federal  territories,  the  sixteen, if  they  had 
acted  at  all,  would  probably  have  acted 
just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that 
sixteen  were  several  of  the  most  noted 
anti-slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr. 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  (Jouver- 
neur  Morris — while  there  was  not  one  now 
known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it 
may  be  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  of  our 
"  thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear 
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stood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from 
federal  authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  slavery  in  the  federal  territories, 
while  all  the  rest  probably  had  the  same 
understanding.  Such ,  unquestionably ,  was 
the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  original  Constitution  ;  and  the 
text  aflBrms  that  they  understood  the  ques- 
tion better  than  we. 

But,  So  far,  I  have  been  considering  the 
understanding  of  the  question  manifested 
by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution. 
In  and  by  the  original  instrument,  a  mode 
was  provided  for  amendmg  it ;  and,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  the  present  frame  of 
Government  under  which  we  live  consists 
of  that  original, and  twelve  amendatory  arti- 
cles  framed  and  adopted  since.  Those  who 
now  insist  that  federal  control  of  slavery 
In  federal  territories  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion, point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they 
suppose  it  thus  violates  ;  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, they  all  fix  upon  provisions  in  these 
amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original 
instrument.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon 
the  fifth  amendment,  which  provides  that 
*'  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law  ;"  while  Sena- 
tor Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents 
plant  themselves  upon  the  tenth  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  powers  not  grant- 
ed by  the  Constitution,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  and  to  the  people." 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amend- 
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ments  were  framed  by  the  first  Congress 
which  sat  under  the  Constitution — ^the 
identical  Congress  which  passed  the  act 
already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  north-western  terri- 
tory. Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress, 
but  they  were  the  identical,  same  indivi- 
dual men  who,  at  the  same  session,  and 
at  the  same  time  wiihin  the  session,  had 
under  consideration,  and  in  progress  to- 
ward maturity,  these  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  this  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 
all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned. 
The  constitutional  amendments  were  in- 
troduced before,  and  passed  after  the  act 
enforcmg  the  Ordinance  of  '87  ;  so  that 
during  ttie  whole  pendency  of  the  act  to 
enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Constitutional 
amendments  were  also  pending. 

That  Congress,  consisting  in  all  of  sev- 
enty-six members,  including  sixteen  of  the 
original  Constitution ,  as  before  stated ,  were 
pre-eminently  our  fathers  who  framed  that 
part  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  slavery 
in  the  federal  territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any 
one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the  two 
things  which  that  Congress  deliberately 
framed,  and  carried  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  each  other?  And  does  not  such 
affirmation  become  impudently  absurd 
when  coupled  with  the  other  affirmation, 
from  the  same  mouth  that  those  who  did 
the  two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent 
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understood  whether  they  really  were  in- 
consistent belter  than  we — ^better  than  he 
who  affirrms  tbat  they  are  inconsistent? 
It  is  surely  safe  to  assume   that  the 
"  thnty  nine"    framerg    ot  the    original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy -six  members 
of  tlie  Congress  which  framed  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly 
mclude  those  who  may  be  fairly  c<»lied 
"  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gor^rnment 
under  which  we  live."    And  so  assuming, 
I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of 
them  ever,  m  his  whole  life,  declared  that, 
In  his  understanding,  any  proper  division 
of  local  from  federal  authority,  or  any 
part   of  the    Constitution,    forbade    the 
Federal   Government    to   control   as   to 
slavery  in  the  federal  territories.    I  go  a 
step  further.    I  defy  anyone  to  show  that 
any  living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever 
did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century),  declare  that,  in  his  under- 
standing,  any  proper   division   of  local 
from  federal  authority ,  or  siny  part  of  the 
Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 10  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  federal 
territories.    To  those  who  now  so  declare, 
I  give,  not  only  "  our  fathers  who  framed 
the  Government  imder  which  we  live," 
but  with  them  all  other  living  men  within 
the  century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man 
agreeing  with  them. 
Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little 
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against  being  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  im- 
plicitly in  whatever  our  fathers  did.  To 
do  so,  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of 
current  experience — to  rc>ject  aU  progress 
^-all  improrement.  What  I  do  say  is, 
that  it  we  should  supplant  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case^  we 
should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive, 
and  argument  so  clear,  that  even  their 
great  authority,  fairly  considered  and 
weighed,  cannot  stand  ;  and  most  surely 
not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare 
they  understood  the  question  better  than 
we. 

If  any  man,  at  this  day,  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  a  proper  division  of  local  from 
federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
gtitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  federal  ter- 
ritories, he  is  right  to  say  so,  and  to  en- 
force his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence 
and  tair  argument  which  he  can.  But  he 
has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who  have 
less  access  to  history  and  less  leigure  to 
study  it,  into  the  false  behef  that  "  our 
fathers,  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  Ijve,"  were  of  the  same 
opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and 
deception  for  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
argument  If  any  man  at  this  day  sin- 
cerely believes  "  our  fathers,  who  framed 
the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
uged  and  applied  principles,  in  other  casea, 
which  ought  to  have  led  them  to  under- 
stand that  a  proper  division  of  local  from 
federal  authority ,  or  some  part  of  the  Con- 
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to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  federal  ter- 
ritories, he  is  right  to  say  so.  But  he 
Bhould,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  pVinciples 
better  than  they  did  themselves  ;  ^nd 
especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  respon- 
sibility by  asserting  that  they  "  under- 
stood the  question  just  as  well,  and  eveu 
better,  than  we  do  now." 

But  enough.  I^t  all  who  believe  that 
*'  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  understood 
this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better 
than  we  do  now,"  spes(k  as  they  spoke, 
and  act  as  they  acted  upon  it^  This  is  all 
Republicans  ask — aU  Republicans  desire- 
in  relation  to  slavery.  As  those  fathers 
marked  it,  so  let  It  be  again  marked,  as  an 
evil  not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  toler- 
ated and  protected  only  because  of  and 
so  far  as  its  actual  preseno^  among  ua 
makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a 
necessity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  those 
fathers  gave  it,  be,  not  grudgingly,  but 
fully  and  fairly,  mamtained.  For  this 
Republicans  contend,  and  with  this,  so  far 
as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content 

And  eow,  if  they  would  hsten — as  I  sup- 
pose they  will  not — I  would  address  a  few 
words  to  the  southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them :  You  consider 
yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a  just  people ; 
and  I  consider  that  in  the  genera]  qualities 
of  reason  and  justice  you  are  not  inferior 
to  any  other  people.     Still,  when  yoa 
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speak  of,iis  Republicans,  you  do  so  only 
tA,  denounce  us  as  reptkes,  or,  at  the  best, 
as  no  better  than  outlaws.  You  will 
grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers, 
but  nothing  like  it  to  "Black  RepubU- 
cans."  In  all  your  contentions  with  ono 
another,  each  of  you  deems  an  uncon' 
ditional  condemnation  of  "  Black  Repub- 
licanism" as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to.  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us- 
seems  to  be  an  mdispensable  prerequisite 
— license,  so  to  spesi; — among  you  to  be 
admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all. 

Now,  can  you,  or  not,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is 
quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves? 

Bring  forward  your  charges  and  specifi- 
cations, and  then  be  patient  long  enough 
to  hear  us  ^ny  or  justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it. 
That  makes  an  issue  vand  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your 
proof;  and  what  is  it?  Why,  that  our 
party  has  no  existence  in  your  section- 
gets  no  votes  in  your  section.  The  fact  is 
substantially  true  ;  but  does  it  prove  tho 
issue  ?  If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should, 
without  chaage  of  principle,  begin  to  get 
votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby 
cease  to  be  sectional.  You  cannot  escape 
this  conclusion  ;  and  yet,  are  you  willing 
to  abide  by  it?  If  you  are,  you  will 
probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to 
be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your 
section  this  very  year.  You  will  then 
begin  to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is, 
that  your  proof  does  nof  touch  the  issue. 
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The  fact  that  we  get  no  rotes  in  your  tec- 
tioa  is  a  fact  of  your  making,  and  not  of 
Ours.    And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact, 
that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and  remains 
SO  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by 
some  wrong  principle  or  practice.    If  we 
do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or 
practice,  the  fault  is  ours  ;  but  this  brings 
you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  started— 
to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
our  rrinciple.     If  our  principle,  put  ia 
practice;  would  wrong  your  section  for 
the   benefit  of  ours,  or   for   any  other 
object,  th^n  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and 
denounced  as  such.    Meet  us,  then,  on  the 
question  of  whether  our  principle,  put  m 
practice,  would  wrong  your  section  ;  and 
»o  meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible  that  some- 
thing may  be  said  on  our  side.    Do  you 
accept  the  challenge  ?     No  I     Then  you 
really  believe  that  the  principle  which  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live  thought  so  clearly  right  as 
to  adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again  and  again, 
npon  their  oflQcial   oaths,  is,  in  fact  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condem- 
nation without  a  moment's  consideration. 
Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our 
faces  the  warning  against  sectional  parties 
given    by    Washington   in   his    Farewell 
Address.    Less  than    eight  years  before 
Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as 
President  of  the  United  States  approved  and 
signed  an  act  of  Congress,  enforcing  the 
prohiiiltion  of  slavery  in  the  North  wsefr-ni 
Territory,  which  act  embodied  the  policy 
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of  the  Government  upon  that  subject,  up 
to  and  at  the  very  moment  he  penned 
that  warning  ;  and  about  one  year  aftoi* 
he  penned  it  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  be 
considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  meas- 
ure, expressing  in  the  samo  connection  his 
hope  that  we  should  some  time  have  a 
confederacy  of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  teeing  that 
sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon  this 
same  subject,  is  that  warniu^  a  weapon  in 
your  hands  against  us,  or  m  our  hands 
against  you?  Could  Washington  himself 
speak,  would  bp  cast  the  blame  of  that 
sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  his 
policy,  or  upon  you  Who  repudiate  it?  Wc 
respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his 
example  pointing  to  the  right  application 
of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — emi- 
nently conservative--while  we  are  revolu- 
tionary, destructive,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  What  is  conservatism?  Is  it  not 
adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  the 
new  and  untried?  We  stick  to,  contend 
for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point  in 
controversy  which  was  adopted  by  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live  ;  while  you  with  one 
accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon 
that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  substitu- 
ting something  new.  True,  you  disagree 
among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substi- 
tute shall  be.  You  have  considerable 
variety  of  new  propositions  and  plans,  but 
you  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  and  de- 
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Some  of  yoa  are  for  reyiving  tbe  foreign 
slave-trade ;  some  for  a  Gongressiomil 
Slave-Code  for  tbe  TerritorJes  ;  some  for 
a.OoDgress  forbiddiog  the  Territoriee  to 
pr<4iibit  slavery  within  tiieir  limits  ;  some 
for  maintaining  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
throDgh  Uie    Judiciary ;  some  for    the 
"  gur-reat  pnr-rinciple"  that  "  if  one  man 
would  enslave  another,  no  third  man 
shoald  object,"  fantastically  called  "  Popu- 
lar Sovereign^  ;"  bat  never  a  man  among 
you  in  fevor  of  federal   prohibition  of 
riaveryin  federal  territcn-ies,  according  to 
the  practice  of  our  fathers  who  framed 
the  Government  under  which  we  ttve. 
Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can 
show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the 
century  within  ^(hich  our  Government 
originated.    Oonsiderjlh^i,  whether  your 
claim  of  conservatism  for  yourselves,  and 
yXMir  charge  of  deatruetiveness  against 
us,  are  based  oa  the  most  clear  and  stable 
foundations. 

Again,  yon  say  we  have  made  the 
dayery  questioai  more  pr<nDinent  than  it 
fbrmerly  was.  We  deny  it.  Wjb  admit 
that  it  is  more  promineDt,  but  we  deny 
that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  btft 
you,  who  discarded  the  policy  of  the 
fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist, 
your  Innovation  ;  and  thence  comes  the 
greater  prominence  of  the  question. 
Would  you  have  that  question  reduced  to 
Its  former  proporticmfi?  Go  back  to  that 
old  policf.  What  has  been  will  be  again, 
under  the  same  conditions.    If  you  would 
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the  precepts  and  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  issurrectioiis 
among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it;  and 
what  is>  your  proof?  Hari)er'8  Ferry  1 
John  Brown  1 1  John  Brown  was  no  Be- 
puhlican  ;  and  you  have  failed  to  impli- 
cate a  single  Republican  in  his  Harper's 
Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  cor 
party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  y^ou  know 
it  or  you  do  hot  know  it,  you  are  inex- 
cusable to  not  designate  the  man,  and 
prove  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it, 
you  are  inexcusable  to  assert  it,  and  espe- 
cially to  persist  in  the  assertion  after  yoa 
tiave  tried  and  fail  to  make  the  proof. 
ITou  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a 
charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be 
true,  is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republicaa 
dfisijgnedly  aided  or  encouraged  the  Har- 

Ser's  Ferry  affair ;  but  stiU  insist  that  our 
octrines  and  declarati(^  necessarily 
Idad  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe 
it.  We  know  we  hold  to  no  doctrine,  and 
make  no  declaratiixka,  which  were  not 
held  to  and  nade  by  our  fathers  who 
fhtmed  the  Govenuneot  under  which^we 
live.  You  nerer  deatt  fiah'ly  by  ub  in  re- 
lation  to  this  affailr.  When  it  occurred, 
some  important  State  eIeoti<»i8  wwe  near 
at  hand ,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee  with 
the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame 
upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  oC 
na  in  those  elections.  The  elections  oame, 
and  your  expectations  were  not  quite  fei. 
fllled.    Every  Republican  man  knew  that^ 


as  to  himself  at  least,  jovlt  charge  was  a 
Blander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  hy 
it  to  cast  his  vote  in  yotir  favor.  Repub- 
lican doctrines  and  declarations  are  ac- 
companied with  a  continual  protest  against 
any  interference  whatever  with  your 
slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  slaves. 
Surely  this  does  not  encourage  them  to 
revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  common  with  our 
fathers,  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  declare  our  belief 
that  slavery  is  wrong  ;  but  the  slaves  do 
not  hear  us  declare  even  this.  For  any- 
thing we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would 
scarcely  know  there  is  a  Republican  party. 
I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fact,  generally 
know  it  but  for  your  misrepresentations 
of  us,  in  their  hearing.  In  your  political 
contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction 
charges  the  other  with  sympathy  with 
Black  Republicanism  ;  and  then,  to  give 
point  to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Repub- 
licanism  to  simply  be  insurrection,  blood 
and  thunder  among  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  com- 
mon now  than  they  were  before  the  Re- 
pablican  party  was  organized.  What  in- 
duced the  Southampton  Insurrection, 
twenty -eight  years  ago,  in  which,  at  least, 
three  times  as  many  lives  were  lost  as  at 
Harper's  Ferry  ?  You  can  scarcely  stretch 
your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion 
tha%  Southampton  was  got  up  by  Black 
Republicanism.  In  the  present  state  ef 
things  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think 
a  general,  or  even  a  very  extensive  slavo 
'insurrectioQ,  is  possible.  .The  indispeu- 
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Bable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  com- 
munication ;  nor  can  incendiary  free  men, 
black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels  ;  but 
there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied, 
the  indispensable  connecting  trains. 

Much  Is  said  by  Southern  people  about 
the  affection  of  slaves  for  their  masters 
and  mistresses  •  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprisidg  could 
scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to 
twenty  individuals  before  some  one  of 
them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master 
or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This  is  the 
rule ;  and  the  slave-revolution  in  Hayti 
was  not  an  excepti<Hi  to  it,  but  a  case  oc- 
curring under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  gunpowder-plot  of  British  history, 
though  not  connected  With  slaves,  was 
more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about 
twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret :  and 
yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend, 
and,  by  consequence,  averted  the  calam- 
ity. Occasional  poisonings  from  the 
kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy  assassina- 
tions in  the  field,  and  local  revolts  extend- 
ing to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  to  occur 
as  the  natural  results  of  slavery  ;  but  no 
gennral  insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think, 
can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  longtime. 
Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes,  for 
such  an  event,  will  be  alike  disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  JeflFerson,  uttered 
many  years  ago,  "  It  is  still  in  our  power 
to  dir(y>.t  the  process  of  emancipation  and 
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degrees  as  that  tbe  evil  will  wear  off  in- 
sensibly  ;  and  their  places  be,  jwrtposm, 
filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on, 
human  nature  most  shudd^  at  the  pros- 
pect held  uP'" 

Mr  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor 
do  I,  that  the  pQwer  of  emancipation  is  in 
the  Federal  Government.  He  spoke  of 
Virginia  ;  and  as  to  the  power  of  esAanci- 
paiion,  i  speak  of  the  slaveholding  States 
only. 

Bie  Federal  Government,  however,  as 
•we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restraining 
the  extension  of  this  institution — the 
power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insnrrectioa 
shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil 
which  is  now  free  from  slavery. 

Jolm  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.    It 
was  not  a  slave  insurrecti(«.    It  was  an 
attempt  by  white  men  to  get  op  a  rerrott 
among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves  refused 
to  participate.    In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd 
that  the  slaves,  witii  all  their  ignorance, 
saw  plainly  enough  that  it  could  not  snc- 
ceed.    That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  cor- 
responds with  the  many  attempts  reU^ed 
in  history,  at  the  assaissination  of  kings 
and   emperors.     An   enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fan- 
cies himdelf  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
liberate  them.    He  ventures  the  attempt, 
which  ends  in  littie  else  than  his  own  ex- 
ecution.   Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  John  Brown's  attempt  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  were,  in  their  philosophy, 


precisely  the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast 
b]ame  on  old  England  in  the  one  case,  and 
on  New  England  in  the  other,  does  not 
disprove  the  sameness  of  the  two  things. 

And  how  mnch  would  it  avail  you,  if 
you  could,  by  the  use  of  John  Brown, 
Helper's  book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the 
Bepublican  organization?  Human  action 
can  be  modified  to  somp  extent,  but  hu- 
man nature  cannot  be  changed.  There  is 
a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery 
in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  votes.  You  caxmot  de- 
stroy that  judgment  and  feeling — that 
sentiment — ^by  breaking  up  the  political 
organization  which  rallies  around  it.  Ton 
can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army 
which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the 
face  of  your  heaviest  fire,  but  if  you 
could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forc- 
ing the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of 
the  i>eaceful  channel  of  the  ballot  box, 
into  some  other  clumnel?  What  would 
that  other  channel  probably  be  ?  Would 
the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or 
enlarged  by  the  operation  f 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rattier 
than- submit  to  a  deifial  of  your  €!onstita- 
tional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ; 
but  it  would  be  palliated  if  not  fully 
Justified,  were  we  proposing, by  the  mere 
force  of  nutnbers,  to  deprive  you  of  80ia& 
right,  plainly  written  down  in  the  Consti- 
tution. But  we  are  proposing  no  so(^ 
thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations,  yon 
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hare  a  specific  and  well-understood  alla- 
sion  to  au  assumed  Constitutional  right  of 
yours,  to  take  slaves  into  the  federal  ter- 
ritories, and  to  hold  them  there  as  pro- 
perty. But  no  such  right  is  speeiflcally 
written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instru- 
ment is  literally  silent  about  any  such 
right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
Bucb  a  right  has  any  existence  in  theCou- 
Btitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is, 
that  you  will  destroy  the  Government,  un- 
less you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  en- 
force the  Constitution  as  you  please,  on  all 
pomts  in  dispute  between  you  and  us. 
You  will  rule  or  ruin  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  l^guage  to 
QB.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  the  disputed  Constitu- 
tional question  in  your  favor.  Not  quite 
60.  But  waiving  the  lawyers  distinction 
between  dictum  and  decision,  the  Courts 
have  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  way.  The  Courts  have  substantially 
said^  it  is  your  Constitutional  right  to  take 
slaves  into  the  federal  territories,  and  to 
hold  them  there  as  property. 

When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a 
sort  of  way,  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divi- 
ded Court  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Judges,  and  they  not  quite  agreeing  with 
one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it ; 
that  it  is  so  made  as  that  its  avowed  sup- 
porters disagree  with  one  another  about 
its  meaning  ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  based 
upon  a  mistaken  statement  of  fact,  the 
etatement  in  the  opinion  that "  the  right  of 
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property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly aflQrmed  in  the  Constitution."- 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will 
show  that  the  right  of  property  in  a 
Blave  is  not  distinctly  and  expressly 
affirmed  in  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
Judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion 
that  such  right  is  impbedly  affirmed  in  the 
Constitution  ;  but  they  pledge  their  vera- 
city that  it  is  distinctly  and  expressly  af- 
firmed there— "distinctly"  that  is,  not 
mingled  with  anything  else — "  expressly" 
that  is,  in  words  meaning  just  that,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  suscep- 
tible of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial 
opinion  that  such  right  is  affirmed  in  the 
Instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be 
open  to  others  to  show  that  neither  the 
**  slave"  nor  "  Slavery"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution,  nor  the  word*'  property" 
even,  in  any  conneciion  with  language  al- 
tuding  to  the  things  slave,  or  slavery,  and 
that  wherQver  in  that  instrument  the  slave 
is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  "  person  ;"  and 
wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  rela- 
tion to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  service  or 
labor  due,"  as  a  "  debt"  payable  in  ser- 
vice or  labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to 
show,  by  contemporaneous  history,  that 
this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery, 
instead  of  speaking  of  them,  was  em- 
ployed on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the 
Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  Judges 
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shall  be  brought  to  their  notice,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  with- 
draw the  mistalcen  statement,  and  recon- 
aider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it  ? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
«'  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live'^—the  men  who  made 
the  Constitution — decided  this  same  Consti- 
tutional question  in  our  favor,  long  ago— > 
decided  it  without  a  division  among  them- 
selves, when  makihg  the  decision  ;  \yithout 
division  among  themselves  about  the 
meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and  so  far 
as  any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  It 
upon  any  mistaken  statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumsiances,  do  you 
really  feel  yourselves  justified  to  break  up 
this  Government,  unless  such  a  court  de- 
cision as  yours  is  shall  be  at  once  submit- 
ted to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of 
political  action? 

But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a 
Bepublican  President.  -In  that  supposed 
event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the  Dnionj 
and  then,  you  say,  the  ^reat  crime  or 
having  destroyed  it  'Vrill  be  upon  us  I 

That  is  coOl.  A  highwayman  holds  a 
pistol  to  my  fear,  and  mutters  through  his 
teeth,-'' stahd^d  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill 
you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer  I" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded 
of  me— my  money — was  my  own  ;  and  I 
had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it  ;  but  it  was  no 
more  my  own  than  niy  vote  is  my  own : 
and  the  threat  of  death  to  .me.  to  extort 
my  money,  and  the  threat  of  aestruction 


to  the  Union,  fo  Mctort  my  vote,  cut 
scarcely  be  digtinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this 
great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in 
harmony,  one  with  another.  Let  us  Re- 
publicans do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  EvBn 
though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing 
through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even 
though  the  southern  people  will  not  so 
much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  consider 
their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our 
deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly 
can.  Judging  by  all  they  say  and  do,  and 
by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  con- 
troversy with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  wo 
can,  what  will  satisfy  them? 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories 
be  unconditionally  surrendered  to  them  f 
We  know  they  will  not  In  all  their  pres- 
ent complaints  against  us,  the  TerritoricB 
are.  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and 
insurrections  are  the  rage  now.  Will  it 
satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions ?  We  luiow  it  will  not.  We  know  it 
will  not.  We  so  know  because  we  know 
we  never  had  anythmg  to  do  with  inva- 
sicms  and  insurrecttons  ;  and  ye4't^is  total 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  va  from  the 
charge  and  the  denunciation. 

Hie  question  recurs,  what  will  satisfy 
th^n?  Simply  this :  We  must  not  only 
let  them  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow, 
convince  them  that  we  do  let'  them  alone. 
This,  we  know  by  experience ,  is  no  easy 
task.    We  have  been  so  trying  to  convmee 
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them,  from  the  very  begtaning  of  our  or» 
gaaization.  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our 
platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly 
protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone  ; 
but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  convince 
them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  detected  a 
man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural,  and  apparently  adequate 
tneans  all  failing,  what  will  convince  them  ? 
This,  and  this  only  :  cease  to  call  slavery 
wrong,  and  join  them  in  calling  it  right. 
And  this  must  be  done  throughly — done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not 
be  tolerated— we  must  place  ourselves 
avowedly  with  them.  Douglas's  new  se- 
dition law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced, 
suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in 
presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We 
must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must 
pull  down  our  Free-State  constitutions. 
The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected 
from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  be- 
fore they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their 
troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their 
case  precisely  in  this  way.  Most  of  them 
would  probably  say  to  us,  "  Let  us  alone, 
do  nothing  to  us,  and  say  what  you  please 
about  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone 
—have  never  disturbed  them — so  that,  af- 
ter all,  it  18  what  we  say,  which  dissatisfies 
them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of 
doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

lamalsokware  they  have  not,  as  yet. 
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in  terms,  demanded  the  overthrow  of  our 
Free-State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Con- 
stitutions declare  the  wrong  of  slaverjj 
with  more  solemn  emphasis,  than  do  all 
other  sayings  against  it ;  and  when  all 
these  other  sayings  shall  have  been  si- 
lenced, the  overthrow  of  these  Constitu- 
tions will  be  demanded,  and  nothing  bo 
left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  do  not  demand 
the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding 
what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do, 
they  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short 
of  tbis  consummation.  Holding*,  as  they 
do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right,  and 
socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to 
demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it, 
as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this,  on 
any  ground,  save  our  conviction  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right;  all 
words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions 
against  it,  are  themselves  wrong,  and 
should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If 
it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its 
nationality — its  universality ;  if  it  is 
wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its 
extension — its  enlargement.  All  they  ask, 
we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right ;  all  we  ask,  they  could  as 
readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong. 
Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking 
it  wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  controversy.  Think- 
ing it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as 
being  right  ;  but,  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we 
do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?    Can  we  cast 
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<mr  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  onr 
own?  In  view  of  our  moral, social,  and 
IMlitical  responsibiliti^,  can  we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can 
yet  aflford  to  let  it  alone  wheife  it  is,  be- 
cause that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity 
arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the 
nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will 
prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  Na- 
tional Territories,  and  to  overran  us  here 
in  those  Free  States  ? 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then 
let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and 
effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none 
of  those  sophistical  contrivances  where- 
with we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  be- 
labored— contrivances  such  as  groping  for 
some  middle  ground  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a 
man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man 
nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of 
**  don't  care  "  on  a  question  about  whidi 
all  true  men  do  care— such  as  Union  ap- 
peals >  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield 
to  Disunionists,  reversmg  the  divine  rule, 
and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  right- 
eous to  repentance—each  as  invocations  to 
Washington,  imploriiigmen  to  onsay  what 
Washingttti  said,  and  otido  what  Washing, 
ton  did. 

Neither  let  as  be  slandered  from  oar 
iduty  by  false  aecasationB  against  as,  nor 
frightened  from  it  by  menace  of  destrao> 
tion  to  the  Government,  nor  of  dange<Bi8 
to  ourselves.  Let  as  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to 
the  end,  dare  to  do  oar  duty,  as  we  ander- 
stand  it. 
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SPEECH  OP  THE  HON  AB.  LINOOLN. 

IK  REPLT  TO  SEilATOB  DOVGLtS. 

Delivered  at  Chicago,  SaMirday  &veninff 

July  10, 1858.    (Mr.  Douglas  was  not 

present.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  Introdnced  by  0.  L. 
Wilson  Esqr.,  «nd  as  he  made  his  appear- 
ance he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
applause.  For  some  moments  the  entha* 
siaem  continued  unabated.  At  last,  when 
by  a  wave  of  his  hand  partial  silence  was 
restored,  Mr  Lincoln  said : 

Mt  Fellow  Cmzsm :  On  yesterday 
erening,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  recep- 
tion given  to  Senator  Douglas,  I  was  fur- 
nished with  a  seat  very  conrenient  for 
hearing  him,  and  was  otherwise  very 
courteously  t  eated  by  him  and  bis  f*^endSy 
and  for  which  I  thank  him  and  them.  Du- 
ring tb-  course  of  his  remarks  my  name 
was  mentioned  in  such  away  as.  I  suppose 
renders  it  at  least  not  Improper  thatL 
should  make  some  sort  of  reply  to  hiou 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  nlm  in  ihe 
precise  order  in  which  he  addressed  the 
assembl  d  multitude  upon  that  occasion^ 
though  I  shall  perfaapb  do  so  in  the  main. 

There  w^s  one  queHlon  to  which  he 
aked the  attention  of  the  crowd,  which  I 
detm  of  somewhat  less  Importance — at 
If  ast  of  propriety  for  me  to  dwell  upon — 
than  the  others,  which  he  broug-t  In  near 
the  clone  of  his  speech,  and  which  I  think 
it  would  not  be  entirely  proper  for  me  to 
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omit  attending  to,  and  yet  V I  were  not  to 
give  fome  atte  tion  to  it  now,  Ishruld 
probaMj  forget  it  altogether.  Whjle  I  am 
npon  thissu'vjfct,  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
do  not  m'end  to  indulge  In  tb&t  inconve- 
nient mode  80 onetimes  ado  ted  in  public 
Bpeaking,  of  re^di-'g  from  dncuments;  but 
I  shall  depart  from  that  rule  so  far  as  to 
read  a  little  scrap  from  his  speech,  which 
notices  this  fir:>t  topic  of  wliiuh  I  shall 
speak — tbat  is  provided  I  can  find  it  in 
the  paper. 

••  I  >  ave  made  up  my  mind  to  appeal  to 
the  peop  e  against  the  combination  that 
has  been  made  against  me !  the  Republi- 
can leaders  having  formed  an  alliance,  an 
unholy  »nd    u  natural  alliance,    with  a 
portion  of  unscrupulous  ofiBce-holders,    I 
intend  to  fl  ht  hat  allied  army  wherever 
I  meet  them.     I  know  they  deny  the  al- 
liance, but  yet  these  men  who  are  trying 
to  divi(»e  tr.e  Democratic  party  for   tbe 
purpose  of  electing  a  Republican  Senator 
In  my  place,  are  just  the  agents  and  tools 
of  t-e  supportt-rsof  Mr.  Lincoln.     Hence 
I  shall  deal  with  this  allied  army  just  as 
tl!eRu^^sian3  dealt  with  the  allies  at  Sebas- 
topol — that  i>.  the  Russians  did  not  stop 
to  inquirw,  when  they  fired  a  broadside, 
whe'herlt  hit  an  Englishman,  a  French- 
man, or  a  Turk.   Nor  will  I  stop  to  inquire 
nor  shall  I  hesitate,  whether  my  blows 
8hall    hit  these    Republican    leaders    or 
their  al  ies,  who  are  holding  the  federal 
oCfices   and    jet  acting  la   concert  nitb 
them." 
Well,  now,  gentlemen,  la  not  that  Tvy 


alarming?  Just  to  thiok  of  it?  right  at 
the  cutset  of  his  canvass,  I,  a  poor,  kind, 
•mla'  le,  inteliigent  gentleman,  am  to  be 
■laio  in  that  way.  Why,  ray  friei^d.  the 
Jadgtf  is  not  oniv,  as' it  pama  out,  n  t  & 
dead  lion,  nor  even  a  living  one  he  is  a 
mggef*  Russian  Bear  1 

But  if  they  will  are  it— for  he  says  that 
we  deny  it— that  there  is.  any  such  alliarpe, 
ash  says  there  is — and  I  don't  p'opose 
hanging  very  much,  ap^n  this  question  of 
vera  "ity — but  if  he  will  have  it  that,  her© 
is  such  al  iatice^— that  the  A<imiui£tra*ioa 
men  and  we  are  allied,  and  we  sta'  d  in 
the  a  titu'le  of  Ebglish  Freuch  and  Turk, 
he  occupying  the  p  si-ionottbe  KoFsian, 
io  <hat  tase  I  beg  tha'  he  will  induLe  ua 
while  we  barely  sugi^est  to  haoi  that  these 
alhes  took  Stbas  opoL 

Gentlemen,  only  a  few  more  words  as 
to  this  alliance.  For  my  part,  I  have  to 
say,  that  whether  there  be  su'-h  alliance, 
depends,  so  tar  as  I  know,  upon  what  may 
be  a  right  definition  of  the  term  alliance. 
If  for  .the-  Republiban  party  to  see  the 
othtr  great  party  to  w»  ich  they  are  op- 
posed divided  among  themselves,  and  not 
try  to  stop  the  dirisinn  and  rather  be  glad 
of  it — if  that  ia  an  alliance,  1  confes<  I  am 
in ;  but  if  It  Is  meant  to  be  said  that  the 
Republicanh  had  I'ormeit  an  alliacce  going 
beyond  that,  by  which  there  is  contriba> 
tion  of  money  or  sacrifice  of  princ'ple  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  so  far  as  the  Re^ 
publican  party  is  concerned,  if  there  be 
any  Bach  tiling,  I  protect  that  1  neither 
know  anything  of  it,  nor  dp  I  believe  it. 
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I  will,  however,  say — m  I  think  this 
branch  of  the  argument  lagged  in — I 
woiild  before  I  leave  it,  state,  for  the  bene> 
fit  of  those  coDcerned,  that  one  of  th<  se 
same  Buchanan  men  once  told  ine  of  a 
an  argument  that  he  made  foi  his  opposi- 
tion to  Judge  Dougla&  He  said  that  » 
friend  of  our  Senator  Douglas  had  beea 
talking  to  him,  and  had  among  other 
thin^,  said  to  him:  "Why,  you  do  n't 
want  to  beat  Douglas?"  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  I  do  want  to  beat  him,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  I  believe  his  original  Nebraska 
bill  was  right  in  the  abstract,  but  it  was 
wrong  in  the  time  that  it  was  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  wrong  in  the  application  to 
a  Territory  in  regard  to  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  settled ;  it  was  brought  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  nobody  asked  him ;  it 
was  tendered  to  the  South  when  the  South 
bad  not  asked  for  it,  but  when  they  could 
not  well  refuse  it;  and  for  this  same  reaa- 
on  he  forced  that  question  upon  ourparfy; 
it  has  sunk  the  best  men  all  over  the  na- 
tion, everywhere;  and  now  when  our 
President,  struggling  with  the  difficultity 
of  this  miin's  getting  op,  baa  reached  the 
very  hardest  point  to  torn  in  the  case,  he 
deserts  him,  aiid  I  am  for  putting  him 
where  he  « ill  trouble  us  no  more." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  my  argo* 
ment — that  is  not  my  argument  at  all.  I 
have  only  been  stating  to  you  the  argu- 
ment of  a  Buchanan  man.  Tou  will  judge 
if  there  is  any  force  in  it. 

Popular  sovereingty !  everlasting  popo* 
lar  sovereignty  1    Let  us  for  a  moment  ia> 
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quire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popalar  fov. 
ereignty.  What  is  popular  sove'cignty? 
We  recollect  that  at  au  early  period  in  the 
history  of  this  struggle,  tteie  *as  another 
name  for  thes  <me  thiDg — Squuttsr  ii(/cer- 
eignty.  It  was  not  exacti>  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty, but  Squatter  jfovertignty.  What 
do  those  terms  mean?  What  do  those 
terms  mean  when  used  now  ?  And  vast 
credit  is  taken  by  our  friend,  the  Judge,  in 
regard  to  his  support  of  ii ,  wt>en  he  de- 
clarei  the  last  5  ears  of  his  lite  h<iVe  been, 
and  all  the  future  years  of  hi^  life  have 
been,  and  all  the  future  years  of  his  life 
shall  be  devoted  to  tliis  matter  of  pi>pular 
Bovereifinty.  What  is  it?  Why,itisthe 
sovereignty  of  the  people !  What  was 
Bquatter  Sovereignty  ?  I  suppose  if  it  had 
any  significance  at  all  it  was  tht  right  qt 
ttie  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be  sov- 
ereign in  their  own  affaiis  while  tdey  were 
squatted  down  in  a  country  n  t  their  own, 
while  they  had  squat  ed  on  a  Territory 
that  did  not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense 
that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who  in- 
habit it — when  it  belonged  to  the  naiion — 
sucli  right  to  govern  themselves  was  called 
*'  Squatter  Sovei  eignty. " 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark.  What  has  be- 
come of  that  Squaiter  Sovereignty  ? 
What  has  become  of  it?  Can  you  gtt  any 
body  to  tell  you  now  that  the  p  op.e  of  a 
Territory  have  any  autliorit  to  gfivem 
themselves,  in  regard  to  this  mooted  quts- 
ion  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State, 
Constitution?  No  such  thing  at  all,  al- 
though there  is  a  general  running  fire,  and 
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every  speech  on  that  Hide,  assumin?  that 
policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory 
the  right  to  govern  them- elves  upon  thia 
qutstion;  yet  the  roint  is  dodged.    To- 
day it  has  been  decided — no  more  than  a 
year  ago  it  was   decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted 
upon  to-day,  that  the  pt-ople  of  a  Tt-rrito- 
ry  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a 
Terri- ory,  that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to 
take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  have  no  right  to  ket-p  then.  out. 
This  being  so,    and    t  is  decision  being 
made  one  of  the  ooints  that  the  Judge  ap- 
proved, and  one  in  the  approval  of  which 
he  says  he  means  to  keep  me  down — put 
ine  down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have  never 
been  up.     He  says  hf  is  in  favor  of  it,  and 
sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  his  battle 
on  that,  decision,  which  says  that  there  ifl 
no  such  thing  as  !*quatter   8over*^ignty ; 
but  that  any  one  man  may  take  slaves  in- 
to a  Territory,  and  all   the  other  men  in 
the  Territory  may  be  oDi>osed  to  it,  and 
yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution  they 
cannot  prohibit  it.    When  that  is  so,  how 
much  is  left  of  this  vast  matter  of  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty  I  should  like  to  know? 

When  we  get  back,  we  get  to  the  point 
of  the  right,  of  the  peop  e  to  make  a  Con< 
«tit.utio'\  Kansas  was  settled,  for  exam- 
pie,  in  1854.  It  was  a  Territory  yet,  with- 
out having  formed  a  C  nstitution. 
In  a  very  regular  way,  for  three  years. 
All  this  time  negro  slavery  could  be  takea 
ia  by  any  few  individuals,  and  by  thai  d»- 
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eision  of  the  Snprerae  Court,  wbidi  tin 
Judge  approves,  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
cannot  keep  it  out ;  but  wfaea  they  come 
to  make  a  ConstHution  ibej  ma}  say  they 
will  not  have  slavery.  But  it  is  there, 
tfaey  are  obliged  to  tolerate  it  some  way; 
and  all  experieoce  shows  It  will  be  so— ^or 
they  will  not  take  the  negro  slaves  and 
absolutely  deprive  the  owners  of  them. 
All  experience  shows  this  to  be  so.  All 
that  space  of  time  that  runs  from  the  be- 
ginning of  th^  settlement  of  (he  Territorj 
until  tiuere  is  a  sufficiency  of  people  to 
make  a  State  Constitution— all  that  por- 
tion of  time  popular  sovereignty  is  givein 
op.  The  seal  is  absolutely  put  dowb  upon 
it  by  the  Court  decision^  and  Judge  Doug- 
las puts  his  own  upon  the  the  Ufp  of  that» 
yet  be  is  appealing  to  ihe  people  to  give 
him  vast  credit  for  his  d  rotion  to  plbpular 
■overeignty. 

Again,  when  we  get  to  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  form  a  State  Con- 
gtitntion  as  they  please,  to  form  it  with  or 
without  slavery— if  ttiat  is  any  thing  new, 
I  confers  I  don't  know  It,  Has  there  ever 
been  a  time  when  any  bodj'  said  that  any 
other  than  the  people  of  a  Territory  itself 
should  form  Constitution?  What  is  now 
In  it  that  Judge  Douglas  sbouild  have 
fought  several  years  of  his  life,  and  pledge 
himself  to  fight  all  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  for  ?  Can  Judge  Douglas  find  any 
body  on  earth  that  said  that  apy  body  else 
should  form  a  Constitution  for  a  people  ? 
[A  voice,  "  Yes."]  Well,  I  should  likeyon 
io  name  him ;    I  should  like  to  know  who 
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HewhB.    [Samevoice,  "Jolm  Oalhoun.**] 
Mr.  Lincoln— No,  Sir,  I  never  heard  of 
even  Jolin  Calboan  sajing  such  a  thing; 
He  insisted  on  the  same  principle  a»  Judge 
Doaglas;  but  his  mode  of  applying  it,  in 
fact,  was  wrong.    It  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  this  crowd,  when,  ever  a  Re- 
publican said  anything  against  against  itf 
They  never  said  anything  against  it-,  but 
they  have  constantly  spoken  for  it^  and 
whosoever  will  undertake  to  examine  the 
platform,  and  the  speeches  of  responsible 
men  of  the  party,  and  of   irresponsible 
men,  too,  if  you  please,   will  be  unable-to 
find  one  word  from  an>  body  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  opposed  to  that  Pppular  Sov- 
ereignty which  Judge  Douglas  thinks  that 
he  has  invented.     I  suppose  that  Judge 
DougUs  will  claim  in  a  little  while,  that 
he  is  the  inventor  of  the  idea  that  the  peo- 
ple should  govern  themselves ;   that  no- 
body ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  until 
he  Ijrought  It  forward.      We  do  not  re- 
member, that  in  that  old  Declaration  of 
Independence,  It  is  said  that  "  We  hold 
these  tmths  to  be   self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that   among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  secure  these   rights,  governmenta 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned."   There  is  the  origin  of  Poi'Ular 
Sovereignty.    W^ho,  then,  shall  come  in  at 
this  day  and  claim  that  he  invented  it? 
The  Lecompton  Constitution  conneoti 


ttself  with  this  question,  for  it  is  in  tliis 
matter  of  the  Lecompton  Gonstitatlon  that 
our  friend  Judge  Douglas  claims  such  vaste 
credit.  I  agree  that  in  opposng  the  Le- 
compton Constitution,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  he  was  right.  I  do  not  deny 
that  at  all;  anc(,  gentlemen,,  you  will 
readily  see  why  I  could  not  deny  it,  even 
if  I  wanted  to.  But  1  do  not  wish  to  ;  for 
all  the  R  cpublicans  in  the  nation  opposed 
it,  and  they  would  have  opposed  it  just,  as 
much  without  Judge  Douglas's  aid  as  with 
it.  They  had  all  taken  ground  against  It 
long  before  he  did.  Why,  fhe  reason  that 
he  urges  against  the  Constitution  I  urged 
against  him  a  year  before.  I  have  the 
printed  speech  in  my  hand.  The  argu- 
ment tba  he  makes,  why  that  Constitution 
Bhould  not  be  adopted,  that  the  people 
were  not  fairly  represented  nor  alowed  to 
vole,  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  a  year  ago, 
Which  I  hold  in  my  hand  now.  That  no 
fair  chance  to  be  was  given  to  the  people. 
["  Read  it,"  "  read  it  "]  I  shall  not 
.  waste  your  time  by  trying  to  read  it. 
["  Read  it,"  read  it,"]  Gentlemen,  read- 
ing from  speeches  is  a  very  tedious  busi- 
ness, particularly  for  an  oil  man  that  has 
to  put  on  spectacles,  and  more  so  if  the 
man  be  so  tall  that  he  has  to  bend  over  to 
the  lifiht. 

A  little  more,  now,  as  t  thli  matter  of 
Popular  Sovereignty  and  tlie  Lecompton 
Constitution.  The  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  Judge  tells  us,  was  defeated. 
The  defeat  of  it  was  a  good  thing  or  it  waa 
Botk    He  thinks   the  defeat  of  it  was  a 
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good  thing,  and  bo  do  I,  and  we  agree  In 
that.    Who  defeated  it  ? 

A  voice — "  Judge  Douglas." 

Mr.  Lincoln — ^Yes,  he  fumishea  himself, 
and  if  you  suppose  he  controlled  the  other 
Democrats  that  went  with  him,  he  furnish- 
ed three  vo^ea,  wHile  the  Republicans  fur- 
nished twenty. 

That  is  what  he  did  to  defeat  it.  In  the 
House  of  Representative  and  his  friends 
furnished  some  twenty  votes,  and  the  Re- 
publicans  furnished  ninety  odd. 

Now  who  was  it  tliat  did  the  work  t 

A  voice — "  Douglas."  \ 

Mr.  Lincoln— Why,  yes,  Douglas  did  it  I 
To  be  sure  he  did. 

Let  us,  however,  put  that  proposition 
another  way.  The  Republicans  could  not 
have  done  it  without  Judge  Douglas. 
Could  he '  have  done  it  without  them? 
Which  could  have  coifie  the  nearest  to 
doing  it  without  the  other? 

A  voice—"  Who  killed  the  bill?" 

Another  voice — "  Douglas." 

Mr.  Lincoln — Ground  was  taken  against 
It  by  the  Republicans  long  before  Douglas 
did  it.  The  proportion  of  opposition  to 
that  measure  is  about  five  to  one. 

A  voice — "  Why  don't  they  come  oat 
on  it  ?" 

Mr  Lincoln — You  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  my  frieud.     I  am  quite- 
willing  to   answer  any  gentleman  in  the 
crowd  who  asks  an  intelligent  question. 

Now  who,  in  all  this  country,  has  ever 
found  any  of  our  friends  of  Judge  Doug- 
las's way  of  thinking,  and  who  have  acted 


vpoa  th!8  main  qaeetion,  that  has  era 
thought  of  uttering  a  word  in  behalf  of 
Judge  Trumbull? 

A  voice—'*  We  have." 

Mr.  Lincoln — I  defy  you  to  show  a 
printed  resolution  passed  iii  a  Democratic 
meeting — I  take  it  upon  myself  to  de^  any 
man  to  show  a  printed  resolution  of  a 
Democratic  meeting,  large  or  small,  in 
favor  of  Judge  Trumbull,  or  any  of  the 
five  to  one  Republicans  who  beat  that 
bilL  Every  thing  must  be  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats! They  did  every  thing,  and  the 
five  to  the  one  that  really  did  the  thing, 
they  snub  over,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
remember  that  they  have  an  existence 
upon  th  e  face  of  the  earth. 

Ctentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  shall  become 
tedious.  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject to  take  hold  of  another.  I  take  up 
that  part  of  Judge  Douglas's  Epeeih  in 
which  he  respectfully  attended  to  me. 

Judge  Douglas  made  two  poiuts  upon 
my  recent  speech  at  Springfield.  He  says 
tliey  are  to  be  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 
The  first  one  of  these  points  he  bases  upon 
the  language  in  a  speech  which  I  deliv- 
ered at  Springfield,  which  I  believe  I  can 
quote  correctly  from  memory.  I  said  there 
that  '"we  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  instituted  for  the  avow- 
ed object,  and  with  the  confident  promise, 
of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agilation ; 
under  the  operation  ef  that  policy,  thai 
agitation  had  only  not  ceased,  but  had 
constantly  augmented."  "I  believe  it 
wUl  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  havo 
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been  reached  and  passed.  *  A  house  Si- 
vided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  b^ 
lieve  this  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free."  "I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved" 
— I  ana  quoting  from  my  speech — "I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  bat  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  the  other.  Either 
the  opi:)onents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
spread  of  it  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  In 
the  course  o  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  North 
as  well  as  i-outh."  • 

What  is  the  paragraph  ?  In  this  par- 
agraph which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hear- 
ing, and  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of 
all.  Judge  Douglas  thinks  .he  discovers 
great  politica  heresy-.  I  want  your  atten- 
tion particularly  to  what  he  has  inferred 
from  it  He  says  I  am  tn  favor  of  mak  ng 
all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform  in  aU 
their  internal  regulations;  that  in  all 
their  domeetlc  concerns  I  am  in  favor  of 
making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws 
this  inference  from  the  language  I  have 
quoted  to  yoo.  He  says  th^t  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  war  by  the  North  upon  the 
South  for  the  extinction  of  Slavery ;  that  1 
am  also  In  favor  of  inviting  (as  he  ex- 
pressed  it)  the  South  to  war  ui>on  the 
North,  for  the  jpurpose  of  nationatiziog 
slavery.  Now,  ft.  is  singular  enough,  tf 
you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over, 
t^t  I  did  nojLaay  that,  I  was  in  favor  or 


anything  in  it.  I  only  ssdd  what  I  ex* 
pected  would  take  place.  I  made  a  pre- 
diction only — it  may  have  been  a  foolish 
one  perhaps.  I  did  not  even  say  that  I 
desired  that  slavery  should  be  put  in 
coarse  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  do  say 
80  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no 
longer  any  difficulty  about  that.  It  may 
be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you 
that  this  speeeh  of  mine  was  probably 
carefully  prepared,  I  admit  that  it  was. 
I  am  not  msst«r  of  language ;  I  have  not  a 
fine  education ;  I  am  not  capableof  enter- 
ing into  a  disquisition  upon  dialects,  as  I 
I  believe  you  call  it;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  laliguage  I  employed  bears  any  such 
construction  asJudge  Douglas  puts  upon  it. 
But  I  don't  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard 
to  words.  I  know  what  I  meant,  and  I 
"Will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  can 
explain  to  them  what  I  really  meant  in 
the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  In  the  first  place,  unaware 
that  this  Government  has  endured  eighty- 
two  years,  halt  slave  and  half  free.  I 
Imow  that.  I  am  tolerably  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I 
know  that  it  has  endured  eighty-two  j  ears 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  believe — and 
that  is  what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there — I 
believe  it  has  endured,  because  during  all 
that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind  did  rest  all 
the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  That  waa 
what  gav«  us  the  resj  that  we  had  throng 
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that  period  of  eighty-two  years ;  at  least, 
BO  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated  slsvery, 
I  think  as  much  as  any  Abolltionlf  t — ^l 
have  been  an  Old  Line  Whig — I  have  al- 
ways hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been 
quiet  about  it  until  this  new  era  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Nebrasks  bill  began.  I 
always  believed  that  everybody  was 
against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ul- 
timate extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr. 
Browning,  wha  stood  near  by.]  Browft- 
ing  thought  so  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  na- 
tion have  rested  in  the  belief  that  slavery 
was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They 
had  reason  so  to  believe. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  audits 
attendant  history  led  the  people  to  believe 
89 ;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  itse  f,  why  did 
those  old  men,  about  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  sla- 
very should  not  go  into  the  new  Territory, 
where  it  had  no  already  gone?  Wliy  de- 
clare that  within  twenty  years  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied, 
might  be  cut  off  by  Congress  ?  Why  were 
all  these  acts  ?  I  might  enumerate  more 
of  these  acts — but  enough.  What  were 
they  but  a  clear  indication  that  the  frapi- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  ex- 
pected the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  in- 
stitution ?  And  now,  when  I  say,  as  I  said 
In  my  speech,  that  Judge  Douglas  has 
■quoted  froih,  when  I  say  I  think  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  will  resist  the  farther 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  with  the  beliaef  '.hat  it  is  in 
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eoorse  ofxiUimate  extinction,  I  only  metti 
to  eay,  that  they  will  place  it  where  the 
founders  of  this  Government  ori^al^ 
placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  T  have 
now  no  inclination  to  take  it  back,  that  I 
believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be 
no  inclination  in  the  people  of  the  free 
States  to  enter  into  the  slave  States,  and 
Interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  at 
^L  I  have  said  that  always  ;  Judge  Doug- 
las has  heard  me  say  it — if  not  quite  a 
hundred  times,  at  least  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred times ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery  where 
it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted  by  any- 
thing I  have  ever  "  intended,"  and,  as  I 
believe,  by  anything  I  have  ever  said.  If, 
by  any  means,  I  have  ever  used  language 
which  could  fairly  be  so  construed,  (as, 
however,  I  believe  I  never  have,)  1  n6w 
correct  it, 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that 
Jud>.e  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am  in  f-tvor 
of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one 
another.  I  know  that  I  never  meant  any 
auch  thing,  and  I  beUeve  that  no  fair  mind 
can  infer  an  v  &uch  tiling  Irom  what  I  uave 
ever  said. 

Now  in  relation  to  his  inference,  that  1 
am  in  Avor  of  a  general  consoli-iation  of  all 
the  local  institutions  of  all  ihe  various 
States.  I  will  atttjid  to  that  f.  r  a  1  ttle 
while,  and  try  to  Inquire,  if  I  can,  how  on 
earth  it  could  bd  that  any  man  could  drnw 
Buoh  an  inference  firom  anytl:ii  g  I  baid,  I 
have  said,  very  many  times,  in  Judge 
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Doualaa's  hearing,  that  no  »»-an  believed 
mt-r-'  than  I  in  the  principle  of  self-gov  m- 
ment;  'h^tlies  at  the  not^.im  of  all  my 
ideas  of  just  governm  nr,  from  teginning 
to  end.    I  have  denied  that  hi    u  e  of  that 
te. HiHpplies  properly.    But  for  the  thiig 
itself  I  deny  tha'  aiiy  man  has  ever  gone 
atead  of   me  in  his  devotion  to  ihe  pr  ncl- 
ple,  whatrver  hemay  l.avcdoneu)  ellicien- 
cy  in  advocating  ir..     Ithinli  th.it  I  hdve 
eai'l  it  in  your  hearing — -tha'  I  believe -aoh 
individual  is  naturally  eiti  led  to  <lo  a»  he 
I  lea  es  with  himself  and  the  f  ui   of  his  Iv 
bor,  so  fa  •  as  t  nowi>e  interf  •  e-  with  any 
other  man  s  rights — that  t-a  h  c  m    unity, 
as  a  .-^taie,  has  a    ight  to  do     xactiy  as  it 
pleases  w  th  >iil  the  concerns  with  ii  that 
S  ate    that  interfe-^es    with  the    ri^'ht  of 
no  II  h-r  State,  nnd  that  the  General  -lov- 
ernment,  upon  principle,  has  n<>  riiiht  to 
Interfere  wirh  any  other  than  tha'  general 
cla-s  of  things  that  does  concern  'he  whole. 
1  have  sai.l  that  at  all  times.     I  have  said 
as  illustrations,    that  I  do  not  be  ieve  in 
the  riglit  ol  Illinois  to  interfere  with  tliia 
cr,inl>e  r.v  laws  of  Indiana,  the  oyster  laws 
of  Virginia,  or  the  liquor  laws  ot  N'aine. 
I  have    ai  1  these  things  over  aiid  over 
again,  and  I  repeat  them  he:  e  as  my  scn* 
tiioens. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Judge  Douirlas  In- 
f  r.",  becau'<e  I  hope  to  see  siav;  y  put 
vrher  ■  the  public  mind  shnll  <  est  d  the 
beli^-f  that  i  is  ill  the  cf»urseofulMiua  e  ex- 
tinction, that  I  Avaiu  favor  of  Illiao  s  go- 
ing over  and  ntri>feri  g  with  th- cranberry 
lawd  of  Indiaaa  f    What  can  authorise  him 
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to  draw  any  sudi  inference?   Isnppoflfi 
there  might  be  one  thing  that  at  least  ena- 
bled him  to  draw  such  an  inference  that 
would  not  be  true  with  me  or  many  otners, 
that  is,  because  he  looks  upon  all  this  mat* 
ters   of  slavery  as  an   exceedingly  littl* 
thing-^this  matter  of  keeping  one  sixth  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  nation  in  a 
state  of  oppression  and  tyrany  anequaled 
in  the  world.    He  l&oks  upon  it  as  being 
an  exceedingly  little  thing— only  equal  to 
the  qut-stion  of  the  cranbery  laws  of  Indi- 
ana—as something  having  no  moral  ques- 
ion  in  it— as  something  on  a    par  with 
the  question  of  whether  a  man  shall  pas- 
ture his  land  with  cattle,  or  plant  it  with 
tobacco.—  so  little  and  so  small  a  thing, 
tliat  he  concludes,  if  I  could  desire  that  ii 
anything  should  be  don«  to  bring  about 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  little  thing, 
1  must  be  in  favor  of  bringing  about  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  other  little  things 
in  the  Union.    Now  it  so  happens— and 
there  I  presume,  is  the  foundation  of  thifl 
mistake—that  the  Judge  thinks  thus ;  and 
it  so  happens  that  ther«  is  a  vast  portion 
of  the  American  people  that  do  not  look 
uponothe  matter  as  being  this  very  little 
thing.     They  look  upon  it  as  a  vast  mora 
evil ;  they  can  prove  it  as  such  by  the 
writings  of  those  who  gave  us  the  blessing 
of  derrty  which  we  enjoy,  and  that  they  so 
looked  upon  it,  and  not  as  an  evil  me-ely 
confining;  itself  to  the  States  where  it  is  sit- 
uated ;  and  while  we  agr»'e  ihat,  by  the 
Constitution  we  assented  to,  in  the  States 
where  it  exists  we  have  no  right  to  inter* 
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fere  with  it,  because  it  Islntlie  ConsUtn- 
lioQ ;  and  we  are  both  by  duty  and  incli* 
bation  to  stick  to  that  Constitution,  in  all 
its  letter  aad  spirit,  from  beginning  to 
eed. 

So  much  then  as  to  my  disposition — my 
wish — to  have  all  the  State  Legislatures 
blotted  out,  and  to  have  one  consolidatec] 
government,  and  a  uniformity  of  domei^tio 
regulations  in  all  the  States,  by  which  I 
suppose  it  meant,  if  we  raise  corn  here,  we 
must  make-sugar  cane  grow  here  too,  and 
we  must  make  those  which  grow  in 
the  North  grow  in  the  South.  All  this  I 
suppose  he  understands  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing.  Now,  so  much  for  all  this  nonsense 
for  I  must  call  it  so.  The  Judge  can  have 
no  issue  with  me  on  a  question  of  estab- 
Ibhing  anif ormity  in  the  domestic  regula- 
tions of  the  States. 

A  little  new  on  the  other  point —  the 
Dred  Scott  decicion.  Another  of  the  is- 
sues he  says  that  is  to  be  made  with  me,  is 
upon  his  devotion  to  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
Blon,  and  my  opposition  to  it. 

I  have  expressed  heretofore,  and  I  now 
repeat,  my  oppositioa  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  but  I  should  be  allowed  to  state 
the  nature  of  that  opposition,  and  I  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I  do  s".  What  is 
fairly  implied  by  the  term  Judge  Douglas 
has  used,  "resistance  to  the  decision?" 
I  do  not  resist  it.  If  I  wanted  to  take 
Dred  Scott  from  his  master,  I  would  be  in- 
terfering with  property,  and  that  terrible 
difficulty  that  Judge  Douglas  speaks  of,  of 
Interfering   with  property    would   arise. 
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But  I  am  ioiDg  DO  snch  thing  a^  that,  bat 
all  that  I  Hin  doi  'g  is  refusing. to  obey  it 
as  a  politic il  rule.  If  I  were  in  Congiess, 
anl  *  Vote  -houlfl  come  up  on  the  question 
triiC'Ver  tltvery  shoull  be  pro'  ibifed  in 
a  u.  w  Territ -ry,  in  snite  of  the  Dred  Scott 
deci.-'on  I  woul d  vot^;  that,  it  should. 

V  !/•  coin — that  is  wha-  I  wouM  do. 
Ju  1  ;••  Dn  ij^Ias  said  la  I  night,  th  <t  before 
the  ec'^ior,  he  might  advance  his  o:i  ion, 
an  '  i  If!  g  ii  be  coH'ra  y  to  ihe  deci>ioa 
>hen  i'  "vas  made;  but  nf^er  it  was  mai!e 
}ie  wnuldab  de  by  it  untl  it  was  reresed. 
Ju<*  >o  !  We  It-t  t  IS  proj-erty  Hl)i  le  by 
th '  d-cis  on.  but  we  will  try  to  reverse 
tliH"  I  c'.sioi  We  will  try  to  put  it  where 
Ju  ?  ■  Do'iirlas  would  not  object,  lor  "he 
8  ys  be  will  obey  it  until  it  is  reversed, 
f o  t  tbo'iv  his  to  reverse  that  d-cision, 
ein-  e  t  'm  mide,  and  ^e  meaa  to  reverse 
it,  »n  t  we  Trie^n  to  do  it  peneca  ly. 

WiiHt  a  e  tbe  uses  of  deciMons  in  courts? 
The  h  ive  two  uses  As  ru  es  of  p-oper- 
ty  tliey  fiav-  two  uses.  First-^they  de- 
cide upon  the  question  befor  •  the  court. 
Th-y  'ecide  in  this  casf  that  Dred  Scott 
is  H  ylav-.  No' ody  resists  that.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  siy  to  ever\body  else, 
(hat  it-rsons  standin?  just  as  Dred  Scott 
Stan  s  'k  as  be  i~.  That  is,  they  say  wh  n 
a  TJ('«t:o  I  corner  up  on  unothei  per- 
fon  it  v^ill  be  fo  decided  apain  unless 
t*'e  <;;>  'i-r  tJecided  in  ^-nother  way  urde-a 
the  ■•'inrt  ov-rrulei  i<s  dec  ion.  Well,  we 
me  n  t  d)  what  we  cast  to  have  the  court 
dc'.i  '<:•  t'le  oibei-  wiy.  That  is  one  thing 
Ve  iiie^n  to  try  to  do. 
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The  gacredness  that  Judge  Douglas 
throws  around  this  decision,  is  a  degree  of 
gacredness  that  has  never  been  before 
throwh  around  any  other  decision.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Why  decl- 
fiions  at  parently  contrary  to  that  decision, 
or  that  good  lawyers  thought  Wcrc  con- 
trary to  that  dec  sion,  hdve  been  ma>ie  by 
that  very  court  before.  It  is  the  fi  st  of 
it  kind;  it  is  an  astonisher  in  legal  his- 
tory. It  is  a  new  wonder  of  the  wo  Id. 
It  is  based  upon  falsehood  as  to  the  f  .cts — 
allegations  of  facts  upon  which  it  stands 
are  n  t  facts  at  » 11  in  many  instaice-,  and 
no  decision  made  on  any  quest  on — t  e 
first  Instance  of  a  decision  made  under  so 
many  Uhfavorable  circumstance  — thus 
placed,  has  ever  been  held  by  the  profes- 
sion as  law,  but  has  always  needed  cnnfir- 
mation  before  the  lawyers  regartied  it  as 
settled  law.  But  Judge  Douglas  will  have 
it  that  all  hands  must  take  this  ex  raordi- 
nary  decision,  made  under  these  extraor- 
dinary cicumstances,  and  give  iheir  vote 
In  Congress  in  accordance  with  it,  yield 
to  it  and  obey  it  in  every  possible  sense. 
Circumstances  alter  cases.  Do  not  gen- 
tlemen here  remember  the  case  of  that 
same  Supreme  Court,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  deciding  that  a  National 
Bank  was  constitutional?  I  a>k,  if  some- 
body here  does  not  remember  that  a  Na- 
tional Bank  was  declared  to  be  constitu- 
tional? Such  is  the  truth,  whether  It  be 
remembered  or  not.  The  Bank  <ha  ter 
ran  out,  and  a  re  charter  was  granted  by 
Confess.    Tbtd  re^arter  was  laid  before 
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General  Jackson.  It  was  urged  upon  him 
when  he  denied  the  constimtionality  of 
the  Bank,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided that  it  was  constitutional ;  and  that 
Genaral  Jackson  th^n  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  no  right  to  lay  down  a 
rule  to  govern  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
GovemmeHt,  the  memoers  of  which  had 
Bwom  to  rupport  the  Oonstitution — that 
each  member  had  swom  to  support  tbat 
Constitution  as  he  understood  it.  I  will 
venture  here  to  say,  that  I  have  heard 
Judge  Douglas  say  that  he  approved  of 
General  Jackson  for  that  act.  What  has 
now  become  i>f  all  his  tirade  about  "resia- 
tauce  to  the  Supreme  Court  t** 


SPEECH    OF    HON.    ABM.   LINCOLN, 
At  Sprinafieid,  June  1858. 

[The  following  Bpeech  was  delivered  at 
Springfield,  IlL,  at  the  close  of  the  Be 
publican  State  Conyention  held  at  that 
time  and  place,  and  by  which  ConTention 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  named  as  their 
candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  nob  present.] 

Mr.  Pbbsidrnt,  and  Gentlemen  of  tbb 
Contention  :  If  we  could  firstkuow  where 
we  are,  and  whether  we  are  tending,  we 
could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avow- 
ed object  and  confident  promise,  of  putting 
an  end  to  Slavery  agitation.  U  nder  the 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitatioa 
has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  cun&tantly 
augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not 
cease,  until  a  crisis  shall  bave  been  reach- 
ed and  past  *' A  house  derided  against 
itself  eannot  stand."  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  notexfjectthe 
house  tc  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  devided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  oppo- 
nents will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  &hall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike 
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lawful  In  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new 
— Worth  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  con> 
diiion  ? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts,  carefully  con- 
teniplate  that  now  almost  complete  legal 
conibitiaJon — piece  of  machinery  so  to 
ept-ak — compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doc- 
trine of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him 
coiibidt-r  not  only  what  work  the  machin- 
ery is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adap- 
ted ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of 
its  c(>n:<truction,  and  trace,  if  tie  can,  or 
rather  tail  if  he  can,  to  trace  the  evidences 
of  dtrsit;n  and  concert  of  action,  among  its 
chief  architects,  fr6m  the  beginniDi;. 

'Ihe  new  year  of  1854  found  siavery  ex- 
cluded from  more  than  half  the  btates  by 
Contircssional  prohibition.  Four  days 
la  er.  commenced  the  struggle  which  ended 
In  tepeaiing  that  Congressional  prohilbl- 
tion.  Thi«  opened  all  the  national  terri- 
tory to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point 
gained, 

Ti  is  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked  ; 
but  hitd  been  provided  for,  as  well  as 
nii>;ht  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of 
*'  quarter  sovereignty,"  "  sacred  right  of 
8- It-,  ovemment,"  which  latter  phrase, 
though  ex»>re8sive  of  the  only  lightful 
bii^Li  of  any  ttovirnment,  was  so  perverted 
in  this  attempted  us-e  of  it  as  t»  amount  to 
just  thiH :  1  hat  if  any  one  man  choose  to 
to  enclave  anot/ter,  no  third  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  olyect.  That  argument  was  in- 
corporated  into  the  Nebraska  bill  Itself,  in 
the  language  which  follows :     "It  being 
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the  tme  intent  and  meaning  or  this  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory 
or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  Insti- 
tutions in  their  own  way,  subject  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.,'  Then 
opened  the  roar  of  loose  declamation  in 
favour  of  the  Squatter  Sovereignty,  and 
and  "sacred  right  of  self-government.'* 
•'But" said  opposition  members,  ''let  us 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  expressly  declare 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  ex- 
clude slavery."  Not  Wf ,  said  the  friends 
of  the  measure ;  and  down  they  voted  the 
amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing 
through  Congress,  a  lato  case  involving 
the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by 
reason  of  his  owner  having  voluntarily 
taken  him  first  fnto  a  free  State  and  their 
Territory  covered  by  the  Congressicana 
prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for 
a  long  time  in  each,  was  passine  through 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Disctrict  of 
Iilissouri ;  and  both  Nebraska  bill  and  law 
suit  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  the 
same  month  oi  May,  1864.  The  negro's 
was  "  Dred  Sco't,"  which  name  now  de- 
signates the  decision  finally  made  in  the 
case.  Before  the  then  next  Presidential 
election,  the  law  ease  came  to,  and  was 
argued  in,  the  Supreme  Court  of  thp  United 
States ;  but  the  deci>ion  of  it  was  deferred 
until  after  the  election.  Still  before  the 
election,  Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  requesting ,  the  leading  advo- 
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cato  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  M8 
opinion  wheiher  the  people  of  a  Territory 
can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from 
from  their  limits  ;  and  the  latter  answers ; 
**  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme 
Court." 

The  election  came,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected,  and  the  endorsement,  such  as  it 
was,  secured.  That  was  the  point  gained. 
The  endorsement,  however,  feli  short  of  a 
clear  popular  majority  by  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  votes,  and  so  perhaps 
was  not  overwhelihingly  reliable  and  sat- 
isfactory. The  outgoing  President,  in  his 
last  annual  message,  as  impressively  as 
as  posbibly  echoed  back  upon  the  people 
the  weight  and  authority  of  the  endorse- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  met  again; 
did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  or- 
dered a  re-  argument.  The  Presidential 
inaugural  abdress,  fervently  exhorted  the 
people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  de- 
cision, whatever  it  might  be.  Then  in  a 
few  days  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
finds  an  early  occasion  to  make  a  speech 
at  this  capital  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  vehemently  denouncing  all 
opposition  to  it.  The  new  President,  the 
seizes  the  early  occasion  of  the  Silliman 
letter  to  endorse  and  strongly  construe 
that  decision'  and  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  any  dififerent  view  had  ever 
been  entertained ! 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between 
the  President  and  the  author  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fadt 
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or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the 
people  of  Kansas ;  and  in  that  quarral  the 
latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a  fair 
vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted 
up.  I  do  not  understand  his  declaration 
that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
down  or  voted  up,  to  be  intended  by  him 
other  than  as  apt  definition  of  the  policy 
he  would  impress  upon  the  public  mind— 
the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has 
suffered  so  much,  and  is  ready  to  suffer  to 
to  the  end.  And  well  may  he  cling  to  the 
principle.  If  he  has  any  parental  feeling, 
well  may  he  cling  to  it.  That  principle 
is  the  only  shred  left  of  his  original  Ne- 
braska doctrine.  Under  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  "squatter  sov^rreignty"  squatted 
out  of  existence,  tumbled  down  like  tem- 
porary scaffolding — like  the  mould  at  the 
foundry  served  through  one  blast  and  fell 
back  into  loose  sand —  helped  to  carry  an 
election,  and  then  was  kicked  to  the  winds. 
His  late  joint  struggle  with  the  Reoublicans 
against  the  Lee  mpton  Constitution,  in- 
volves nothing  of  the  original  Nebraska 
doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made  on  a 
point — the  right  of  a  people  to  make  their 
own  constitution — upon  wh'ch  he  and  the 
Bepublicans  have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cison.  in  connecdon  with  Senator  Doug- 
las's care  not"  policy,  constitute  the 
pitce  of  machinery,  in  its  present  state  of 
advancement.    This  was  the  third  poioi. 
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gained.    Th«  working  points  of  that  ma- 
chinery are : 

First,  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as 
snch  from  Africa,  and  no  descendant  of 
such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any 
State,  in  the  sr-nse  of  that  term  as  used  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  point  is  made  in  Order  to  dept  ive  the 
negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  the 
benefit  of  that  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
*'  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  unmunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly,  That  "  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  neither 
Congress  nor  a  Ttrritorial  Legislature 
can  exclude  slavery  from  any  United 
Statts  territory.  This  point  is  made  in 
order  that  in'  ividual  men  may  fill  up  the 
Territories  with  slaves,  without  danger  of 
losing  them  a  property,  and  thus  to  en- 
hance the  chances  of  permanency  to  the 
ins^titution  through  all  the  future. 

Thirdly,  That  whether  the  holding  a  ne- 
gro in  actual  slavery  in  a  free  State,  makes 
him  tree,  as  against  the  holder,  the  United 
States  Courts  will  not  decide,  but  will 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Courts  of  any 
slave  State  the  negro  may  be  forced  into 
by  the  master.  This  point  is  mad*-,  not  to 
be  pressed  immediately ;  but,  if  acqulesctd 
in  fpr  a  while,  and  apparently  indorsed 
by  the  people  at  an  election  then  to  sus- 
tain the  logical  conclusion  that  what  Dred 
Scott's  mister  might  lawfully  do  with  Dried 
Scott,  in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every 


other  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any 
other  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illi- 
nois, or  in  any  other  free  State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand 
In  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska  doctrine,  or 
what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould 
public  opinion,  at  least  Northern  public 
opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is 
voted  down  orvotedup.  This  shows  ex- 
actly where  we  now  are ;  and  partially  al- 
so, whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  lat- 
ter, to  go  back,  and  run  the  mind  over 
the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated. 
Several  things  will  now  appear  less  dark 
and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they 
were  trai.spirir)g.  The  people  were  to  be 
left  "  perfectly  fj  ee,"  "  su'  ject  only  to  the 
Constitution."  What  the  Constitution  had 
to  do  with  it,  outsiders  could  not  then  see. 
Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exact  y  fit- 
ted niche,  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to 
afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  per- 
fect freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no 
freedom  at  ;ill  Why  was  the  amendment 
exj,r«rss  y  declaring  the  rijiht  of  the  people, 
voted  down  ?  Plainly  enough  now  :  the 
adoption  of  it  would  have  spoiled  the  n  che 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  ■  Why  was  the 
court  decision  held  up?  Why  even  a 
Senator's  individual  opinion  withheld,  till 
after  the  Presidential  election?  Plainly 
enough  now :  the  speaking  out  then  would 
have  damaged  the  perfectly  free  argument 
upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  carried. 
"Why  the  outgoing  President's  felicitation 
on  the  indorsement  ?    Why  the  delay  of  a 


re-argument?  Why  the  incotniog  Presl* 
dent's  advance  exhortation  in  favor  of  the 
decision  ?  These  things  look  lilie  the  cau- 
tious patting  and  petting  of  a  spirited 
horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when 
it  is  dreaded  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a 
fall.  And  why  the  hasty  af'er-indorsement 
of  the  decision  by  th«  President  and  oth*^ 
ers? 

We  cannot  absolutely  ItnoW  that  all 
these  exact  adaptations  aje  the  result  of 
pre  concert.  But  ^hen  we  see  a  lot  of 
framed  timbers,  dififerent  portions  of 
Which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at 
different  times  and  places  and  by  differ- 
ent workmen— Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger 
and  James,  for  instance — and  when  we 
see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and 
see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a 
house  or  a  mill,  all  ttie  tenons  and  mor- 
tices exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths 
and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces 
exactly  adapted  to  their  respective 
places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too 
few — not  omitting  even  scaflfolding^-or,  if 
a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see  the  place 
in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared 
yet  te  bring  such  piece  in — ^in  such  a  case, 
we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
gtephen,  Franklin,  Roger  and  James 
all  understood  one  another  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  all  worked  upon  a  common 
plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  first 
blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the 
Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a  State  as  well 
as  a  Territory,  were  to  be  left  "  perfectly 
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free,"  "subject  only  to  the  Constitution." 
Wby  mention  a  Btate?  They  were  legis* 
lating  for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  about 
States.  Certainly  the  people  of  a  State 
are  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  Btates ;  but  why  is 
mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely 
Territorial  law  ?  'Wby  are  the  people  of  a 
Territory  and  the  people  of  a  State  therein 
lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Constitution  therein  treated  as  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  ?  While  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opinions  of 
all  the  concurring  Judges,  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  Ter- 
ritorial  Legislature  to  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  emit 
to  declare  whether  or  not  the  same  Con- 
stitution permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of 
a  State,  to  exclude  it.  Possibly,  this  is  a 
mere  omission ;  but  who  can  be  quite  sure, 
if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into 
the  opinion  a  declaration  of  unlimited 
power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  just  as  Chase 
and  Mace  sought  to  get  such  declaration, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into 
the  Nebraska  bill  ;— I  ask,  who  can  be 
be  quite  sure  that  it  .would  not  have  been 
voted  down  in  the  one  case  as  it  bad  been 
in  the  other?  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
point  of  declaring  the  power  of  a  State  over 
slavery,  is  made  by  Judge  Nelson.  He  ap- 
proaches it  more  than  once,  using  the  pre- 
cise idea,  and  almost  the  language  too,  of 
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the  Nebraska  act.  Oa  on^  occasion,  hts 
exact  language  is  "except  in  cases  where 
the  power  is  restrained  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unittfil  j-  tates,  the  law  of  the  btate 
is  supreme  over  the  tubject  of  slavery 
withia  its  jurisdiction."  In  what  cases  the 
pi  wer  of  tlie  ^fates  is  so  reatrsiined  b.v  the 
United  States  Constitution,  is  le  t  an  o^en 
question,  precisely  as  the  same  que.  tion, 
as  to  the  restaint  on  the  power  of  the 
Territorie',  w  .s  left  open  in  the  Nebruslia 
act.  Put  this  and  thrtt  tojiether,  and  we 
have  another  nice  lute  niche,  hich  we. 
may,  ere  lung,  see  filled  with  anot'ier  u- 
preme  Court  decision,  decUring  thit  the 
Constititlc-ii  of  the  United  .^-t  ites  does  not 
permit  a  iStnte  to  excl  de  slavery  fn.in  Its 
limits.  An'l  t^U  may  especidlly  be  expect- 
ed if  the  docrine  of  "care  not  whether 
slavery  be  vot  d  do<vn  or  voted  up,"  s'  all 
gain  upon  t  e  public  mind  -nfhcientlv  to 
give  pro  '  ise  that  such  a  decision  can  be 
mantained  when  made. 

Such  a  de  islon  is  all  that  slavery  no^r 
lacks  of  being  alike  lawful  in  all  the  tdt-s. 
"Welcome,  or  nnwel  ome,  tuch  decision  is 
prol  ably  coming,  and  will  a  lon  be  uixin 
us  unle^s  the  power  of  the  present  po  itl- 
cal  dynasty  shall  be  met  and  oveithr>  wn. 
Me  shall  lie  <4own  pleasantly  dreaming 
that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on  the 
verge  of  mak  og  their  State  free,  and  we 
shall  awake  to  the  reality  inst-ad,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  II  inois  a  slave 
State.  To  me  t  and  o>^erihrow  the  power 
of  that  (^nasty,  is  the  work  now  befori;  all 
those  who  would  prevent  that  consuinmv 
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tioQ.    That  Is  what  we  have  to  do.    Bow 
can  we  be  t  do  it  ? 

There  are  those  who  denounce  "8  openly 
to  th  ir  own  frienda,  and  yet  whijipr-r  us 
Bnftly,  that  Senator  Dougla^i  U  tu<r  ptest 
in  t  ument  there  is  with  whioh  lo  afifect 
that  object.  They  wish  us  to  '  in'"tr"  all, 
from  the  fact  that  he  n<  w  I  as  a  lit- 
tle quarrel  with  the  preseijt  riead  of 
the  dynasty  ;  and  that  he  has 
regular  y  vottd  with  us  <n  n  sinj^le 
p  lint  upon  which  he  and  we  hnve  ne-er 
diflfered.  They  remind  us  ih  t  he  is  a 
great  man,  and  that  the  lar.es  cf  ms  are 
very  small  ones.  Letths  be  |ii anted. 
But  ■'  a  living  dog  is  bett.  r  than  a  dt-ad 
licm."  Judge  Douglas,  if  I. ot  a  de  d  lion 
for  this  W'  rk,  is  at  1  as'  a  •  Hf^  d  and 
toot'. less  one.  How  can  h-  ops-  the 
advances  of  slavery?  He  don't  care  any 
thing  about  it.  His  avowe  '  mi.-  i  >n  ia 
impr-ssing  the  "public  h  ar"  'o  care 
nothing  about  it.  A  lea  'ns:  Dongl'is 
democratic  newspaper  tliii  k.s  D.>u^l.^' 
super  or  talent  will  be  neede-i  to  resist 
thp  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
Ddes  Douglas  believe  an  effrt  to  revive 
that  trade  is  approaching?  II'-  h-s  not 
said  so.  D>i8  he  really  think  so?  But 
if  ii  is,  how  can  he  resist  it  ?  Kor  years 
he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  :«acreii  right 
of  white  men  to  take  nevro  hlaves 
into  the  new  Territories.  Tan  e  j  ossibly 
show  that  it  is  It 83  a  sacred  rght  'o  buy 
thera  where  they  can  be  bought.chiapest? 
And  unquestionably  they  can  bt-  bought 
cheaper  in  Africa  than  ta  Viiginia.    Ue 
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has  done  all  in  his  power  to  redace  the 
whole  qaestion  of  slavery  to  one  of  a  mere 
rlgjit  of  property ;  and  as  such,  how  can  he 
oppose  the  fortign  slave  trade — how  can 
he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  "property'* 
shall  be  "  perfectly  free" — ^unless  he  does 
it  as  a  prf^ttction  to  the  home  production  ? 
And  as  f^'e  home  producers  will  probably 
not  ask  the  protection,  he  wiU  be  wholly 
without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  s 
man  may  rightfully  be  wiser  to-day  than 
he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully 
change  wh-  n  he  finds  himself  wrong.  But 
can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and 
infer  that  he  will  make  any  particular 
change,  of  which  he,  himself,  has  given  no 
intimation  ?  Can  we  safely  base  our  ac- 
tion upon  any  such  vague  inference?  Now, 
as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge 
Dougl  ait's  position,  question  his  motives, 
or  do  auglit  that  can  be  personally  ofifen- 
sive  to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and 
we  can  come  together  on  principle  so  that 
our  caus-  may  have  assistance  from  hia 
great  ability,  I  hope  to  have  interposed  no 
adventiiious  obstacle.  But  clearly,  he  is 
notnowuith  us — he  does  not  pretend  to 
be — he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  itust  be  intrusted  to, 
and  con  ucted  by,  its  owa  tmdoubted 
fritnds — those  whose  hands  are  free, 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  work — who  "  do 
care"  fnr  the  result.  Two  years  ago  the 
RepublicHns  of  the  nation  muBt«red  over 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did 
this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance 
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to  fttroramon  danger,  with  every  external 
-circumstance  against  xu.  Of  strange,  dis- 
cordant, and  even  hostile  elements,  we 
gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed 
and  fought  the  battle  through,  under  the 
constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud 
•and  pampered  enemy.  Did  we  brave  all 
ithen,  to  Jalter  now  ?— now,  when  that  s-^me 
enemy  is  wavering,  difcsevered  and  belig- 
«rent?  The  results  is  not  doubtfuL  We 
shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  "  shall 
not  faiL"  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate, 
or  mibtakes  delay  it,  but,  sooner  or  later, 
•ihe  viatoxj  is  sure  >to  oome. 
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BPEECH  or  HON.  ABR*1I  USCOUST 


DdiTered  in  Springfield.  Saturday  erea- 
ning,  July  17,  lS5a  (Mr.  Douglas  not 
present. 

FeixAw-CinzEws: — Another  elec- 
tion, which  ia  deemed  an  imp>ortant 
one,  is  approachlDg,  and,  as  I  sup- 
pose,the  Kepnblican  party  will,  witn- 
out  much  diflSculty,  elect  their  State 
Ticket.    But  in  regard  to  the  Legis- 
lature, we  the  Republicans,  labor  un- 
der some  disadvantages.    In  the  first 
place,  we  have  a  Legislature  to  elect 
upon  an  apportionment  of  the  re- 
presentation    made    several   years 
ago,  when  the  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  far  greater  in  the  South 
([as  compared  with  the  North)  thai 
it   now  is  ;   and  inasmuch   as  ou 
opponents  hold  entire  sway  m  th 
South,  and   we    a  corresponding!; 
large  majority  in  the  North,  the  fae 
that  we  are  to  be  represented  as  w 
were  years  ago,  when  the  populatioi 
was  ditferent,  is,  to  us  a  very  grea 
disadvantage.    We  had  in  the  yea 
1855,  according  to  law,  a  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  ta- 
ken for  the  purp^  se  of  a  new  appor- 
tiomnent    of   representation.      We 


know  what  a  fair  appottiomnent  of  re- 
presentation upon  that  census  would 
^ve  us.    We  know  that  it  could  not, 
if  fairly  made,  fail  to  give  the  Be- 
publican  party  from  six  to  ten  more 
members    of  the    Legislature  than 
they  can  probably  get  as  the  law  now 
«tands.    it  so  happened  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legi^atiire,  that  our 
■opponents,  holding  the    control  of 
both  branches  oi   the  Legislature, 
refused  to  give  us  such  an  appor- 
tionment as  we  were  rightly  entitled 
to  have  upon  the  census  already  taken 
The  Legislature  would  pass  no  bill 
upon  that  sui^gect,  except  such  as  was 
at  least  as  unfair  to  us  as  the  old 
one,  and  in  which,  in  some  instances, 
two   men  in  the  I)emocratic  regions 
were  allowed  to  go  so  far  toward 
sending  a  member  to  the  Legislature 
.as  there  were  in  the  Kepublican  re- 
gions.   Comparison  was  made  at  the 
time  as  to  representative  and  senato- 
rial districts,  which  completely  de- 
monstrated that  such  was  the  fact.— 
Such  a   bill    was   passed  and  ten- 
dered to  the   Republican  Governor 
for  his  signature ;  but  principally  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  he  with- 
held hiij  approval,  and  the  bill  fell 
without  becoming  a  law. 
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Another  disadvanfe^e  raider  vrhidi 
we  labor  19,  that  there  are  one  or 
two  Democratic  Senators  who  will  bet 
members  (rfthe  next  Legislature,  and. 
will  vote  for  the  el€ction  of  Senator^ 
who  are  holding  o^er  in  distriets  in 
which  we  could,  in  all  reasonable 
calculation,  elect  men.  ol  our  own,  if" 
we  only  had  the  chatce  of  an  elec- 
tion.   When-  we  consider  that  there 
are  but  twenty-five  Senators  in  the 
Senate,  taking  two   ftota  the  side: 
where  they  rightfully  belong  and  ad- 
ding them  to  the  other,,  is  to  us  a 
disadvantage  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded.   Still,  so  it  is  ;  we  naye  this- 
to  contend  with.    Perhaps  there  ia 
no  ground  for  complaint  on  our  part^ 
In  attending  to  the  many  things  in- 
Tolved  in  the  last  general  election  for 
President,  Governor,  Aud^OTj^Trea- 
Burer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Btruction,  Members  of  Congress,  of 
the  Legislature,  Connty  Officers,  and 
BO  on,  we  allowed  these  things  ta^ 
happen  by  want  of  sufficient  atten- 
tion, and  we  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  our  adversaries,  so^  far  a» 
this  matter  is  concerned.    But  we 
liave  some  cause  to  complain  of  th& 
Tefiisal  to  give  uft  a  fan  apportLQi2r> 
jDient^ 
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There  is  still  another  disadvan- 
tage under  which  we  labor,  and  to 
which  I  will  ask  your  attention.  It 
arises  out  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  persons  who  stand  before 
the  State  as  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Douglas  is  of  world- 
wide renown.  All  the  anxious  poK- 
ticians  of  his  party,  or  who  have 
been  of  his  party  for  years  past,  have 
been  looking  upon  him  as  certainly, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  Lave 
seen  in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful 
face,  post-oflBces,  land-offices,  mar- 
shallsnips  and  cabinet-appointments, 
chargeshipa  and  foreign  missions, 
bursting  and  sprouting  out  in  won- 
derful exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands.  And 
as  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this 
attractive  picture  so  long,  they  can- 
not, in  the  little  distraction  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  party,  bring  them- 
selves to  give  up  the  charming  hope; 
but  with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush 
about  him,  sustain  him,  give  him 
marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  re- 
ceptions beyond  what  even  in  the 
days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they 
could  have  brought  about  in  hisfavor. 
On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever 
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expected  me  to  be  President.    In  my 
poor,   lean,   lank  face,  nobody  has 
ever  seen   that  any  cabbages  were 
sproutins:  out.    These  are  disadvan- 
tagres  all,  taken  together,  that  the 
Eepiiblienns  labor  under.     We  have 
to  ti^ht  this  battle   upon  principle 
alone.     I  utri,in  a  certain  sense,  made 
the  sta-  dard-bearer  in  behalf  of  the 
RL'pul)Hca  IS,    I  was  niade  so  merely 
boeaase  there  had  to  be  some  one  so 
placed— 1  heing  in  nowise  preferable 
to  any  other  one  of  the  twenty -live, 
ptirliiips  a  hundred  we  have  in  the 
Kepiiblican    ranks.    Then  I    say  I 
wi.-h  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
and  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  to 
light  this  buttle  without  many — per- 
haps  without  any — of  the  external 
aidj*  which  are  brought  to  bear  against 
us.    So    I  hope  those  with  whom  I 
am  surrounded  have  principle  en- 
ough to  nerve  themselves  for   the 
task  and  leave  nothing  imdone,  that 
can  be  fairly  done,  to  bring  about 
the  riyht  result. 

After  Senator  Douglas  left  Wash- 
ington, as  his  movements  were  made 
knowii  by  the  public  prints,  he  tar- 
ried a  con>ideraDle  time  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  it  was  heralded 
that,  like  another  Napoleon,  he  was 
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lying  by  and  framing  the  plan  of  his 
campaign.  It  was  telegraphed  to 
Washington  City,  and  published  in 
the  Union,  that  he  was  framing  his 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Illi- 
nois to  ponnce  upon  and  annihilate 
the  treasonable  and  disunion  speech 
which  Lincoln  had  made  here  on  the 
16th  of  June.  I)o  you  suppose  that 
the  Judge  really  spent  some  time  ma- 
turing the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as 
his  friends  heralded  for  him.  I  have- 
been  able,  by  noting:  his  movements 
since  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  to  disco- 
ver evidences  confirmatory  of  that 
allegation.  I  thmk  I  have  heen  able 
to  see  what  are  the  material  points 
of  that  plan.  I  will,  for  a  little  while, 
ask  your  attention  to  some  of  them. 
What  I  shall  point  cut,  though  not 
showing  the  whole  plan,  are,  never- 
theless, the  main  points,  as  I  sup- 
pose. 

They  are  not  very  numerous.  The 
first  is  Popular  Sovereignty.  The 
second  and  third  are  attacks  upon 
my  speech  made  on  the  16th  of  June. 
Out  of  these  three  points — drawing 
within  the  range  oi  popular  sover- 
eignty the  question  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution — he  makes  his  prin- 
cipal assault.  Upqn  these  his  suc- 
cessive speeches  are   substantially 
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one  and  the  same.  On  this  matter 
of  popular  sovereignty  I  wish  to  be  a 
little  careful.  Auxiliary  to  these 
main  points,  to  be  sure,  are  their 
thunderings  of  cannon,  their  march- 
ing and  music,  their  fizzle-gigs  and 
fire-works;  but  I  will  not  waste 
time  with  them.  They  are  but  the 
litte  trappings  of  the  campaign. 

Coming  to  the  substance— ^the  first 
point — "popular  sovereignty."  It 
IS  to  be  labeled  upon  the  cars  in 
which,  he  travels;  put  upon  the 
hacks  he  rides  in ;  to  be  flaunted 
upon  the  arches  he  passes  under,  and 
the  banners  which  wave  over  him. 
It  is  to  be  dished  up  in  as  many  var- 
ieties as  a  French  cook  can  produce 
Boups  from  potatoes.  Now,  as  this 
is  so  great  a  plan  of  the  campaign,  it 
is  worth  while  to  examine  it  careful- 
ly ;  and  if  we  examine  only  a  very 
little,  and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  misled,  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
that  the  whole  thing  is  the  most  ar- 
rant Quixotism  that  was  ever  enact- 
ed before  a  community.  "What  is 
the  matter  of  popular  sovereignty  ? 
The  first  thing,  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  is  to  get  a  good  definition  of 
what  it  is,  and  alter  that  to  see  how 
it  is  applied. 

I  suppose  almost  every  one  knows 
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that,  in  this  controversy,  -whatever 
has  been  said  has  had  refei'ence  to 
the  question  of  negro  slavery.  We 
have  not  been  in  a  controversy  about 
the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  in  the  ordinaiy  matters 
of  domestic  concern  in  the  States 
an  i  Territories.  Mr.  Buchanan^  in 
one  of  his  late  messages  (I  think 
when  he  sent  up  the  Lecompton 
Constitution^  urged  that  the  main 
points  to  which  nie  public  attention 
had  been  directed,  was  not  in  regard 
to  the  great  variety  of  small  domes- 
tic matters,  but  was  directed  to  the 
question  of  negro  slavery  ;  and  he 
asserts,  that  if  the  people  had  had  a 
fair  chance  to  vote  on  that  question, 
there  was  no  reasonable  ground  oi 
objection  in  regard  to  minor  ques- 
tions. Now,  while  I  think  that  the 
people  had  not  had  given,  or  offered 
them,  a  fair  chance  upon  tnat  slavery 
question ;  still,  if  there  had  been  a 
fair  submission  to  a  vote,  upon  th 
main  question,  the  President's  prop- 
osition would  have  been  true  to  the 
uttermost.  Hence,  when  hereafter 
I  speak  of  popular  sovereignty,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  applying 
what  I  say  to  the  question  ot  slavery 
only,  not  to  other  minor  domestio 
matters  oi  a  Territory  or  a  State. 


Does  Jndsre  Don^las,  when  he 
says  that  several  of  the  past  years  of 
his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the 
question  of  "  popular  sovereignty," 
and  that  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  it,  does'  he 
mean  to  say  that  tie  has  been  devo- 
tins:  his  life  to  seeming  to  the  people 
of  the  Territories  the  rieht  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  'Territories  ? 
If  he  means  so  to  say,  he  means  to 
deceive ;  '  ecause  he  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  he  approves 
and  makes  especial  ground  of  at- 
tack upon  me  for  disapproving,  for- 
bids the  people  of  a  Territory  to 
exclude  slavery.  This  covers  the 
whole  a:round,*from  the  settlement 
of  a  Territory  till  it  reaches  the 
degree  of  maturity  entitling  it  to 
form  a  State  Constitution.  So  far 
as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the 
Judge  is  not  sustaining  popular  sov- 
ereignty, but  absolutely  opposing  it. 
He  sustains  the  decision  which  de- 
clares that  the  popular  wilt  of  the 
Territories    has    no    constitutional 

?ower  to  exclude  slavery  during  their 
'erritorial  existence.  This  l)eing 
BO,  the  period  of  time  from  the  first 
settlement  of  a  Territory  till  it 
reaches  the  point  of  forming  a  State 
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Constitation,  is  not  the  thing  that 
the  Judge  has  fought  for  or  is  fight- 
ing for,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
fought  for,  and  is  lighting  for,  the 
thing  that  annihilates  and  crushes 
out  that  same  popular  sovereignty. 
Well,  so  much  being  disposed  of, 
what  is  left  ?  Why,  he  is  contend- 
ing for  the  right  of  the  people,  when 
they  come  to  make  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, to  make  it  for  themselves,  and 
frecisely  as  best  suits  themselves, 
say  again,  that  is  Quixotic.  I  defy 
contradiction  wlien  I  declare  that 
the  Judge  cai\  tiiid  no  one  to  oppose 
him  on  that  preposition.  I  repeat, 
there  is  nobody  opposing  that  propo- 
sition on  principle.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  know  that,  wtth 
reference  to  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution, I  may  be  misunderstood; 
hut,  when  you  understand  me  cor- 
rectly, my  proposition  will  be  true 
and  accurate.  Nobody  is  opposing, 
or  has  opposed,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  form  a  Constitution, 
to  form  it  for  themselves.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan and  his  friends  have  not 
done  it ;  they,  too,  as  well  as  the 
Kepublicans  and  the  Anti-Lecomp- 
ton  Democrats,  have  not  done  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  together 
have  insisted  on  the  right  of  the 
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people  to  form  a  Constitution  for 
themselves.  The  difference  between 
the  Buchanan  men  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Douglas  men  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  tne  other,  has  not  been 
on  a  question  of  principle,  but  on  a 
question  of  fact. 

The  dispute  was  upon  the  question 
of  fact,  whether  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution had  been  fairly  formed  by 
the  people  or  not.  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  friends  have  not  contended 
for  the  contrary  principle  any  more 
than  the  Douglas  men  or  the  Repub- 
licans. They  have  insisted  that 
whatever  of  small  irregularities  ex- 
isted in  getting  up  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  were  such  as  happen 
in  the  settlement  of  all  new  Territo- 
ries. The  question  was,  was  it  a 
fair  emanation  of  the  people?  It 
was  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of 
principle.  As  to  the  principle,  all 
were  agreed.  Judge  Douglas  voted 
with  the  Republicans  upon  that  mat- 
ter of  fact. 

He  ^nd  they,  by  their  voices  and 
votes,  denied  tnat  it  was  a  fair  ema- 
nation of  the  people.  The  adminis- 
tration affirmed  that  it  was.  With 
respect  to  the  evidence  bearing  up- 
on that  question  of  fact,  I  readily 
agree  that  Judge  Douglas  and  the 
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Eepublicans  had  the  right  on  their 
side,  and  that  the  Administration 
"waa  wrong.  But  I  state  a^ain  that, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  there  is  no 
dispute  upon  the  right  of  a  people 
in  a  Terrilory,  merging  into  a  State 
to  form  a  Constitution  for  themsel- 
ves without  outside  interference 
from  any  quarter.  This  heing  so, 
what  is  Judge  Doujglas  going  to 
spend  his  life  for?  Is  he  going  to 
spend  his  life  in  maintaining  a  prin- 
ciple that  nobody  on  earth  opposes? 
poes  he  expect  to  stand  up  m  ma- 
jestic dignity,  and  go  through  his 
apotheosis  and  become  a  god,  in  the 
maintaining  of  a  principle  which 
neither  man  nor  mouse  in  all  God's 
creation  is  opposing  ?  Now  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  more  specially;  for  I 
pass  from  this  other  question  of 
popular  sovereignty  as  the  most  ar- 
rant humbug  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted on  an  inteUigent  commu- 
nity. 

^  As  to  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion, I  have  already  said  that  on  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  lair  emanation  of  the  people  or 
not,  Judge  Douglas  with  the  Ke- 
publicans  and  some  Americans  had 
greatly  the    argument  against  the 
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Administration ;  and  while  I  re- 
peat tills,  I  wish  to  know  what  there 
is  in  t)ie  opposition  of  Judge  Doug- 
Lis  to  llie  Lecompton  Constitution 
that  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
the  only  opponent  to  it — as  being 
par  excellence  the  quintessence  of 
that  opposition.  I  agree  to  the 
rightfulness  of  his  opposition.  He 
in  the  Senate  and  his  class  of  men 
there  formed  the  number  of  three 
and  no  more.  In  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  his  class  of  men — the 
Anti-Lecomptoii  Democrats — form- 
ed a  number  of  ab  ut  twenty.  It 
took  one  linndred  and  twenty  to  de- 
feat the  measure,  against  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  Of  the  votes  of 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Judge 
Douglas's  friends  furnislicd  twenty, 
to  add  to  which  there  were  six  Amer- 
icans and  ninety-four  Kepublicans. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  precisely  ac- 
curate in  their  numbers,  but  lam 
sufficiently  so  for  any  use  I  am 
making  of  it. 


Reuben  Vose's  Publications* 

B  euben  Vose,  No.  45  Maiden  Lane,  is 
now  publishing  10,000  copies  of  the  laves 
and  Speeches  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
Price  15  cents. 

Also.  5000  copies  of  the  Conservative. 
Price  15  cents.  The  Conservative  is  a 
political  work  for  the  campaign,  and  con- 
tains the  names  of  five  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  in  New-Tork. 

Also,  1000  copies  of  "The  Union 
Speeches.    Price  15  cents. 

Also  1000  copies  of  the  most  eloquent 
Republican  speeches  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.  Price  15  cents. 

Also,  2000  copies  of  the  Astor  Papers. 
Price  50  cents.  The  Astor  papers  have  a 
superbly-engraved  map,  17  inches  by  27 
inches,  elegantly  engraved  by  one  of  the 
first  firms  in  this  city,  Messrs  Miller  A 
Boyle,  No.  142  Broadway.  This  superb 
map  shows  all  the  n  ost  interesting  events 
of  that  inhospitable  region,  including  the 
freezing  of  Sir  John  Franklin — Captain 
Orozier — Sir  Hugh  Willouphby,  and  three 
hundred  men !  The  Astor  Piipcrs  have  a 
fac-simile  of  the  "  Dealh  Warrant"  of 
Charles  I.,  King  of  RnKland.  This  record 
of  a  bloody  "  Fanaticism"  was  lost  or 
mislaid,  in  the  Tower  of  England,  and 
by  historians  was  supposed  to  be  forever 
Icat.  This  "  Death  Warrant"  is  signed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell— bv  the  three  Regi- 
cides, Bradshaw,    GofTe,  Whaley,  who 
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escaped  to  this  cosntry  and  died  at  New- 
Haven — by  Ireton,  the  son  In-law  of 
Cromwell — by  Scroope,  the  Chancellor — 
by  Thomas  Grey,  Michael  Livesey,  John 
Okey,  John  Danvers,  John  Bourcher, 
Tlif  IDAS  Maleverer,  John  Blacklston,  John 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  Pride,  Peter  Temple, 
Thomas  Harrison,  John  Uuson,  Henry 
Smith,  Peregrine  Pelham,  8imon  Meyn. 
Thomas  Horton,  John  Jones,  John  More, 
Hardress  Waller,  Gilbert  Millington, 
George  Fleetwood,  John  Alur^d,  Robert 
Lilhurn,  William  Say,  Anthony  Stapely, 
Richard  Deane,  Robert  Tichburne, 
Humphrey  Edwards,  Daniel  Blagrave, 
Owen  Roe,  William  Purefoy,  James  Tem- 
ple, Augustine  Garland,  Edmond  Ludlow, 
n-nry  Martin,  Vincent  Potter,  WilUam 
Constable,  Richard  Ingold<«by,  William 
Cawley,  John  Btrstead,  Isaac  Ewers, 
John  Dixwell,  Valentine  Walton,  Gregory 
Norton,  l^omaa  Chaloner,  Tho(nas  Wo- 
gan,  John  Ven,  Gregory  Clement,  John 
Downs,  Thomas  Wayte,  Thomas  Scot, 
John  C&rew,  Miles  Corbet."  Hundreds 
of  our  most  wealthy  families  claim  ances- 
try from  these  early  Puritans ;  one  of 
these  is  in  our  boolcs  at  $2,00,000,  and  ono 
other  at  $1,000,000. 

As  a  specimen  of  early  Puritan  pen- 
manship (truly  beautiful)  it  is  unequalled 
— in  the  interest  of  its  associations — by 
any  record  of  English  history.  This 
*•  Death  Warrant"  is  copied  from  the  on'^ 
now  in  possession  of  Reuben  Vose,  valued 
by  him  at  one  thousand  dollars — it  is  two 
hundred  and  twelve  years  old. 

CoL  Uoe,  (the  collector  of  ererythlng 


curloiu,)  I«  the  only  person  to  whom 
Reuben  Vose  has  promised  a  photograph- 
ic copy.  The  A«tor  Papers  conta  n  the 
first  part  of  the  Courtenay  Conspiracy,  or 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.,  and  mother  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Charlotte  died  giving  birth  to  an 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  The 
charges  against  the  Queen  were  for  crim- 
inal connection  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  for  being  mother  of  a  child — not  en- 
titled to  the  throne  of  Englmnd.  The 
question  involved  was  the  very  importaut 
one,  "  Is  William  Austin  the  son  of  the 
Queen  by  her  husband,  George  IV  ?  If 
he  is,  then  Charlotte  is  not  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne." 

Seven  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
Trial  of  the  Queen  Caroline,  written  in 
four  languages,  were  sold  In  Europe. 
The  next  number  of  the  Astor  Papers  will 
have  a  sketcb  of  Japan,  8electe<i  from  one 
of  the  most  recent  works  on  that  tiingu'ar 
nation.  I  offer  for  sale  one  thousand 
copies,  of  Reuben  Vose's  new  Lawyer,  or 
Law  for  the  People.  447  page*.  Price 
ode  dollar,  bound  in  law  book  style  in 
leather. 

I  offer  for  sale  1500  copies  of  The 
Wealth  of  the  World  Displayed;  contain- 
ing the  nam-  a  of  Uie  most  wealthy  men 
In  the  world.  257  pages.  Price  (3 
centa. 

I  am  preparing  a  Directory  of  the 
names  of  the  rkspoMsibls  merchanto  Iti 
tfae  principal  cities  of  the  thirty-three 
States.  Each  book  will  be  delivered  to 
Bobacrtbers  ohlt,  and  onder  lock  and  kej. 


Price  fire  dollars.    Each  book  will  In* 
elude  the  names  of  one  city  oniy, 

Advertisem.  nta  of  one  page  will  be  In- 
serted in  5000  copies  of  any  of  th>Be 
boolcs  fbr  five  dollars,  which  is  equal  to 
ten  pages  for  one  cent.  All  the  news 
apents  will  sell  my  books  at  my  lowest 
wholesale  prices. 

Reuben  Vose's  Ntw  Path  Finder  will  be 
sent  every  fix  months  to  svery — rbspon- 
siBLK — merchant,  both  Sooth  and  West — 
Free  OF  Charge! 

REUBEN  VOSE, 

45  Maiden  Lane. 

Reuben  Vose,  I  consider  your  engraved 
map  of  the  Pol»r  Regions  oi  e  of  the  best 
yet  published.        Bekht  Grimm »ix. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Grinnell. 

Egbert  L.  Viels, 

Civil  Engineer. 

I  agree  with  Mr.Grinnell  and  Mr. 
Tiele.  Uamiltom  Ewiko, 

Brooklyn  City  Surveyor. 

Reuben  Vose,  Tour  map  of  the  Polar 
8ea  shows  every  place  visited  by  Dr. 
Kane  and  myselH 

1. 1.  Hates,  M.D. 

Reuben  Vose,  We  consider  the  "  Death 
Warrant"  of  Charles  I.,  Klngef  England, 
now  in  your  possession,  a  great  curiosity. 
D.  T.  Valentime, 
Clerk  of  the  Common  OounciL 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Valentine. 

R.  M.  Ho& 
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